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For the Companion. 
MARKET LANE. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 
In Four Cuarrers—Cuap. I. 

Outside, the dismallest of skies. Standing at 
the window, Jessie Grange thought of the words 
which Hans Andersen puts into the mouth_of 
the mother Stork : ; 

“tis so cold that the clouds freeze to pieces, 
snd fall down in little white rags.” = 

She wished she could see some of the mother 
Stork’s “white rags’’ come sailing and flutter- 
jag down the air, and filling it with merry, 
swarming life and gladness, as though some 
wind up in the sky were sweeping over vast 
meadows of white daisies, and shaking them 
down in blinding heaps upo. the carth. 

But there was no sign of a solitary white flake 
to the wistful eyes of little Jessic. It seemed to 
her there was not life enough in the dankish, 
heavy air to waft a feather, letting alone a snow 
fake. The sky had dulled slowly into a dead, 
whitish gray, without any break or shading to 
relieve the monotone spreading from horizon to 
horizon. You know what such skies are. I 
think, for my own part, they are the dreariest 
and saddest of the year. 

“That’s the highest kind of courage. I tell 
you that’s so!” It was a boy’s voice, excited and 
dear as a flute, that broke in suddenly upon the 
little girl’s thoughts. She turned round quick- 
ly. There sat her Cousin Harry, tilted back in 
acamp chair in the corner, one hand tucked 
sway in his thick, reddish-brown hair} and with 
the other he gave the book on his knee a quick, 
heavy thump. It was not in him to do any 
thing softly and gracefully. He was abrupt 
and sturdy, but honest and downright in all 
that he did. 

In the other corner of the room, by the table, 
some one else looked up; but it was with a quict 
tariosity. The contrast was very marked on 
the two faces in the two corners. This last 
boy’s face was thin and thoughtful, with a shad- 
ow of pain upon it, and through the shadow the 
shining of a wonderful swectness. 

You would have liked the bright face and the 
cyes, blue as summer harebells, of the little girl 
who stood by the window. You would have 
liked the broad, florid, honest homeliness that 
matched the sturdy limbs of the boy with the 
book; but I very much doubt whether your 
faze would not have come back with more of 
interest to the delicate beauty of the hoy’s face 
in the corner by the table. 

“Why, Harry, what a bombshell you threw 
‘ us that time!” said Jessie Grange, with a 

augh, 

“Was it?” he replied, rousing himself and 
ttretching out his limbs. “I think I must have 
gone off like a Lind of torpedo, judging by the 
Way you and Philip look.” 

“But what is the highest kind of courage?” 
ssked Philip, his delicate fingers playing with 
his drawing pencil. 

“Nothing new. It’s all as old to you as George 
Washington and the apple tree; only sometimes 
we strike a fellow, and sometimes they 
on’t.”” 

“That’s a fact,” said Philip, in a way that 
showed he spoke from expcricnee. 

“But what was it all about?” asked Jessic, a 
little impatiently. 

“It’s about the Mayflower.” 

What? That old Mayflower?” repeated Jes- 
*: with, I fear, just the faintest trace of con- 
Kmptin her tones—which was very wrong, to 
* sure, as every drop of blood that sparkled 
ad leaped in her veins had its sources in the 
taunchest Puritan ancestry. “I knew all about 
Mat a 00d while before I did my letters.” 

Sodid I! But knowing a thing isn’t feeling 
by a good deal; and this book sets it all 
: — you, so that you can both see and 

‘Tew books do that.” 

“Tes; and that’s what makes the difference, 





-| Harry. 


Phil.” And the boy rose up and squared his 
broad shoulders, and strode up and down the 
room two or three times with the air of a sol- 
dier on parade. 

His cousins, Philip and Jessie, looked at the 
big, stalwart limbs, and the round head, erect 
and firm, and waited. Something was sure to 
come. It did in a moment, with a burst like a 
torrent. 

“Just think of it,” said Harry, coming to a 
standstill in the middle of the room, and facing 
his audience of two. “It’s all as old as Mother 
Goose to us, but I tell you it was new and _real 
to them. What pluck. they must have had to 
set out from Southampton in that old, creaking 
tub of a Mayflower. ‘ Just think of their tum- 
bling and rolling all those dreadful sixty-three 
days and nights on the ocean, and the great, 
stormy waves thundering about them, and the 
sky as black as Egypt those three days, you 
know, when there was every prospect that they 
all would go to the bottom. 

“Ah, they must have thought, in those dread- 
ful times, of the pleasant English homes they 
had left in old Nottinghamshire; of the songs 
of the larks among the hedgerows in the sum- 
mer mornings; of the fresh green fields and the 
dear little thatched cottages—I tell you,” he 
said, with a sudden shaking in his voice, “I 
know they must have been thinking about them 
in all that dreary, homesick time they had at 
Leyden, among the people whose language they 
couldn’t understand, and who lived in the tall, 
crowded houses with the odd roofs, and the 
~dark, narrow streets, that made them long for 
the dear old English lanes, and the wide green 
meadows full of daisics.” 

“Dear me!” said Jessic, nestling down in a 
chair, her little rgund face in a glow of admira- 
tiqgn. “It’s real grand, Harry. I never thought 
of the Mayflower in that way before. Poor 
things! I never should have had the courage 
to set out as tliey did.” 

Philip, with his fingers still nervously at work 
with his drawing pencil, had listened to this 
talk in his quict way, the interest growing and 
deepening in his eyes. 

“Hal,” he said, “you are right. It took more 
heroic stuff to set off in that crazy little May- 
flower, than it would to go to the North Pole 
with Dr. Kane, and tilt among the icebergs and 
have a scratch with the bears.” 

“But the worst hadn’t come yet,” continued 
“I suppose they thought it had when 
they rode safely at anchor at last in old Ply- 
mouth bay. There was a great, strange, howling 
wilderness before them; not a house, nor 4 hut, 
not even so much as a tent like the one we had 
when we camped out last summer in Maybury 
| Woods; and there were the Indians, too.” 
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THE FIERY PATH —(See page 82.) 


“Now, Jessie, what would you have done if 
you had been there, with Hal and me to take 
care of?” said Philip. 

She looked very grave, this little plump, rud- 
dy girl, with her round dozen of years. I want 
you to know her for just what she was; a little, 
wif, active, home robin of a girl. Those lit- 
tle; fat, dimpled fingers of hers had a born fac- 
ulty for doing things well. If she toasted a 
slice of bread it always came out a crisp, dainty 
brown, and it was wonderful what cups of tea 
and coffee the child could make, and what a del- 
icate, soothing touch her eool, soft palms had 
on temples that throbbed and ached. Philip 
Hurst could tell you all about that. 

But it was emergencies that brought Jessic 
Grange out at her best. Last summer, down in 
Maybury Woods, in that three dasy camping- 
out, which they would all remember as long as 
they lived, the boys put her powers to a very 
practical test. 

“What could they have done without that lit- 
tle, round, sunny face, and those swift little feet, 
and the skilful hands, that Philip at last insist- 
ed were the hands ef some godmother fairy, be- 
cause every thing that was wanted came out of 
them at the right moment, in just the right way? 
The deft little fingers were everywhere. * They 


buttered the biscuit and cut up the cold chicken ;° 


they boiled the fish the boys caught, and made 
the coffee,—the round, sparkling faee full of 
brightness, and the happy voice singing all 
through the work. 

“Where in the world, child, did you learn how 
to do all these things?” more than one person 
inquired of Jessie Grange. 

“Sometimes Betty lets me come into the kitch- 
en and help her. It’s real fun, but I think the 
most, sort of comes to me.” 

Hal came over now, and gave the little girl a 
good natured thump on the shoulder. “Yes, 
Jessic,” he said, “it would have been a thousand 
times worse than Maybury Woods; for there 
couldn’t have been much left to eat in the May- 
flower after that long voyage. Wouldn’t the 
Mayflower have been a little too much for even 
you?” 

Jessie drew a long breath. It was a comi- 
cal sight, her little, grave, puzzled face. “It 
would have been awful,” she said, “but I don’t 
believe I’d have given up. There were game in 
the woods, and fish in the streams, and I could 
have broiled those, and we should have built 
a hut to cover us through that long, dreadfal 
winter; and when that twenty-third of April 
came, you, Hal, would have rushed in and 
shouted, ‘The robins are singing in the trees,’ 
and how glad we should all have been then!” 

Philip Hurst rose up, and you would have 


understeod then what made the pale, delicate 


beauty of the boy’s face; for he took a crutch 
which stood by his side, and moved over to 
his cousin, and put his arm around her neck. 
“Jessie,” he said, “you’d have been just the 
right kind of a girl for the Mayflower.” 

“So she would,” added Hal, in his downright 
way “It couldn’t have been all bad for ’em if 
they’d had a Jessie Grange to help, and make 
things pleasant, I tell you.” 

They were all merry over that, but Jessie was 
glad she was not to be put to the test. 

These three were cousins, with not more than 
a year’s difference in their ages, Harry Dixon 
being the eldest, and Philip coming next. 

Harry’s parents and Jessie’s had gone on a 
trip to Cuba, this winter, so the three children 
had been on a visit at Philip’s home since the 
holidays, and it was now past midwinter. 

Philip’s mother was a widow, and the lame 
boy was her only son. We had had a disease 
of the hips from childhood, and although he 
was better now, he must be a cripple for life. 

Philip did not think of this very often, but he 
did sometimes when he glanced at the stalwart 
limbs of his young cousin, Harry Dixon. 

The two boys were very fond of each other. 


Harry was a bright, honest, downright, soft- - 


hearted box, with a temper that flashed and 
crackled like sparks among dry Icaves, but there 
was no meanness nor malice in him. 

Philip Hurst was a very strong contrast to his 
healthy, boistcrous cousin. Te was very fond 
of books, and @evoted to drawing; and if you 
could Wave had a petp inside his portfolio, you 
would have found some sketches there, quite re- 
markable for a lad of his age. 

Underneath a good deal of bashful shyness 
was a quaint humor, which was always spark- 
ling from the boy’s lips; and if he was lame, and 
had passed a great deal of his young life in a 
sick room, that did not prevent him from hay- 
ing a keen enjoyment of fun, and doing his part 
in making it. 

Jessie was very fond of both cousins. She 
would have found it very hard to tell which was 
the dearcr to her, although when she glanced 
occasionally at Philip’s cratch, a sudden, grieved 
tenderness would quiver in the little girl’s blue 
eyes; but she took good care that Philip sheuld 
never sce that. 

Not long after this ‘talk was over, the little 
girl went to the table in the corner, and bent 
over the shett of paper lying there. 

“Here, what are you about, you little brown 
monse?” shouted Philip, who had a host of fun- 
ny names for his cousin. 

She looked up now. 
wouldn’t mind me.” 

He went over to her side, and they stood to- 
gether looking at the half finished drawing. 

The outlines were well drawn and natural, 
notwithstanding much that was crude and im- 
perfect in the whole. It was only a profile, 
with a faint mist floating about it, the eyes look- 
ing far away—some unutterable sweetness and 
tenderness in the face. 

The two young heads bowed over it for a few 
minutes; Philip drew a long sigh. 

“There’s something wanting,” he said, regret- 
fully. 

“What is it?’ asked Jessic; “it seems very 
wonderful to me.” 

“It was a face that came to me last night in 
a dream, and smiled upon me. I thought it 
was an angel’s, and it has haunted me ever 
since.” 

“It’s very fine, anyhow,” said the little girl, 
who regarded her Cousin Philip as a wonderful 
genius. 

“Ah, Jessic, you did not see the beautiful face 
in my dream.” 


“O Phil, l knew you 


Just then Harry came up, and flattened his 
nose and his red, laughing face against the pane, 
He had had arun down strect, and wholly 
forgotten that there ever was a Mayflower strug- 
gling across the Atlantic with a company of 





brave, strong hearts in her—hearts that ached 
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in that long voyage and the long winter that 
* followed, as only God knew. 
And Philip Hurst, seeing his cousin, slipped 
the picture quietly into the portfolio. 
(To be continued.) 





Yor the Companion. 
THE FIERY PATH. 

“How smoky it is to-day, Dick, and how hot 
itis! I never knew any thing like it.” 

“Nor did I, Jack. It seems to me as if it was 
impossible to do any thing. I can’t work at all. 
I feel like lying down.” 

“But if we lic down, we can scarcely breathe. 
I wonder how long it’s going to last. It has 
been this way for a week, but it’s worse, now, 
than ever.” 

“I believe the whole country is on fire. It’s 
the woods, of course. The season has been dry, 
—there’s been no rain—and the fires go spread- 
ing everywhere. I wish we were well out of it.” 

“The fire must be worse than usual, for the 
cattle are all going along the road toward the 
river. They appear to be driven by it. I wish 
father was home.” 

“So do I, for I want to go where I can get a 
long breath.” 

This was said in a house near the river Miri- 
machi, where the two lads lived, who had been 
thus conversing. For days, the smoke had 
filled the air, and the heat had beén oppressive, 
On the preceding day, their father had started 
to find out the extent of the conflagration, leay- 
ing the boys alone. He had not returned. 

Mr. Ludlow had come here with his boys and 
invested the remains of what was once an in- 
dependent fortune in alarge estate. He had 
gone to work with his own hands, occasionally 
getting men to help him, but not often, until, 
at length, by dint of industry, he had cleared a 
considerable space in front of the house. Be- 
hind it the trees were cut down, but the ground 
remained in its primeval state. Situated as it 
was, it was exposed to great danger if the woods 
should be on fire; and it was the fear of this 
that made Mr. Ludlow set out to see where the 
conflagration might be, and to learn its course. 

The boys waited, and the day passed. As the 
hours sped by, the heat grew more and more 
intolerable, while the smoke that filled the air 
affected the eyes and nostrils. It was evident 
to both of the lads that the fires were drawing 
nearer, though from what particular direction, 
they could not tell. Wherever they looked, 
they saw a gray haze, and overhead, the sky 
had the same appearance. The fires might be 
ten miles off, or only one mile off; for, through 
those vast forests, the eye could penctrate only a 
short distance; and the smoke, while it showed 
the flames to be near, still served to hide them 
from view. ‘ 

In front of the house was the public road that 
went to the river. Along this cattle had been 
straying for days, wandering aimlessly, and 
apparently driven from their homes. On this 
day, they had been moving on in increasing 
numbers, led towards the river, perhaps, by 
some instinct which made them aware of the 
neighborhood of water. But the heat was so 
intense that the boys lost all interest in the cat- 
tle, and only thought of their father, and only 
hoped for his return. 

At length, looking up the road, they saw a 
figure approaching. It climbed over the fence, 
and hurried toward the house. Soon they rec- 
ogniaed theirfather. He had left on horseback; 
he returned on foot. The horse, then, must 
have perished. Such was the conclusion to 
which they came. 

In a few minutes he entered the house. His 
clothes were scorched, his hair singed, his hands 
and face covered with bruises and burns. 

“Boys,” said he, “we'll have to leave every 
thing, and run for it.” 

“Are the fires near?” 

“Near? Yes. They are only half a mile 
behind, and moving this way with tremendous 
speed. I went up the country for twenty miles, 
when I was stopped by the flames. Then I 
hurried back. The fire, in the meantime, had 
got in front of me. I had to force my way 
through. The horse diced. I got on, somchow; 
and we've all got to hurry away, or we'll die. I 
don’t know but the fire is between us and the 


river. It’s everywhere. The whole country will 


be destroyed. People have fled in all directions, 
and the road is filled with cattle, some wander- 
ing off, and others dying. Come! we must start 
at once, to save ourlives. But first give me 
some water.” 

These words Ludlow poured forth, breath- 
lessly, and, at the conclusion, he seized the tin 
dipper, which Dick gave him full of water, and 
drained it at a draught. After this, he turned, 
and, followed by his two boys, took the road 


The river was about six miles away. The 
road was a rough ouc, and wound about, tortu- 
ously, through the forest, so that it was not 
often possible to sce ahead for any considerable 
distance. The air was close and suffocating; 
the smoke, also, grew denser as they walked. 
Resting in the house, in complete inaction, 
would, of itself, have been oppressive; but the 
exertion of walking made it ten times worse. 
The boys wished to throw off their jackets, but 
their father prevented them. 

“No! no!” said he; “I’m afraid there is dan- 
ger ahead; and if so, you will need your jackets. 
Keep up, lads. Don’t give up yet.” 
“Give up?” cried the boys; ‘not we! 
we’re afraid about you, father.” 

“O, never mind me,” said Ludlow. “I’m good 
for six miles. One plunge in the river, and I’m 
all right again. I’d giveall I have in the world, 
if I were standing in that river now, up to my 
chin in cold water!” 

They hurried on as fast as they could, in si- 
lence, unable to talk any more. Several miles 
were traversed in this way. As they went on, 
they passed crowds of cattle, but no human 
beings were to be seen. Their father told them 
that he had seen no one, and thought that the 
people must have fied some time before. 

“IT saw their houses all deserted,” said he; “I 
did not think that they would go so soon. I 
wish we had fled before.” 

Well might he wish this; for scarcely had he 
spoken when, on turning round a clump of trees, 
a fearful sight burst upon their eyes. There, 
before them, within a little distance, they saw 
tle burning forest! The fires were on both 
sides of the road; they were climbing up the tall 
trees, and crackling, and roaring, and hissing 
through the branches. Above all these noises 
rose a dull roar, like the roar of a furnace; and 
through this smoke there gleamed the tall forms 
of enormous trees, that arose before them, burn- 
ing red in the awful conflagration. 

“No use going back!” said the man. “The 
fires are behind us. Better to go straight on. 
To wait will only be worse. Come! it’s all that 
we can do!” 

It was a fearful attempt, but Ludlow made it. 
He knew well the terrors that were behind, and 
so he determined to dare the terrors that were 
before. There, at least, the river lay, and he 
knew the utmost reach of the fiery trial. In 
which direction the flames were advancing, he; 


Only 


beyond them, was, of itself, sufficient to inspire 
hope. 

“Cover your mouths with your hats, boys,” 
said he. 

The boys did as they saw their father doing, 
and followed him into the perilous way. 

No greater ordeal can be conceived for a hu- 
man being than this. On each side were the 
blazing forests. The heat was intense; the air 
was suffocating. 

The smoke was not so great; it was the heated 
air which now made the chief difficulty. This 
was somewhat mitigated by keeping their hats 
over their mouths and nostrils; yct this rendered 
respiration difficult, and made their exertion 
most exhaustive. 

It was like walking through a furnace. At 
times, they passed fallen cattle, some dead, some 
gasping in their last agony. The pathway 
seemed interminable. They looked for some 
end, but no end appeared to the awful road. 
The further on they went, the worse it became; 
and yet they dared not go back, for the terror 
behind was greater than the terror before. : 

Of the three, Mr. Ludlow was most affected 
and most exhausted. His long journey, and his 
incessant exertions, had weakened him, ard 
rendered him unfit for this final trial. But he 
toiled on, staggering,. sighing, and groaning, 
ready to drop, yet still summoning up some 
fresh energies for the journey. And behind him, 
panting, half-suffocated, and almost despairing, 
followed the boys. 

How long that way was, they could not tell. 
It seemed to go for many weary miles. But, in 
reality, it was short; for no human frames could 
have long endured all this. It was a burning 
belt of but a few hundred yards, and a few min- 
utes brought them out; yet, to them, those few 
minutes seemed like hours. 

A few minutes brought them into the unburnt 
forest, where the air, though close and sultry, 
was still not like the furnace breath of the place 
they had passed. They could inhale it freely, 
and this, of itself, gave them new hope and 
strength. 

That hope and strength increased as they 
went on, and found no more fires awaiting 

them. So they hurried on, and in half an hour 
after leaving the burning forest, they had 
plunged into the cool waters of the Mirimachi. 





toward the river. 


could not tell, but the fact that the river lay } 


found it reduced to ashes; and all the road 
which they had traversed, and all the country 
far and near, one vast extent of blasted and 


blackened ruin. But he rebuilt his house, and 
lived there with his boys till fortune favored 
them all, and affluence flowed in upon them, 
and the desert blossomed like the rose. 





PUSSY AND THE MOUSE, 


“Please, Mistress Pussy, let me go; 
You hurt me badly with your claws;”’ 
Puss held him tighter, a low, 
Then tossed him upward with her pats. 


Poor little mousey tried to run; 
’*Twas utterly imvain to try; 

Puss bit and tossed him, all for fun, 
Until it pleased her he should die. 


Then, biting hard his little head, 
She laid him lifeless on the floor. 
Poor mousey’s numbered with the dead; 
He’ll gnaw the cheeses never more. 
Bright Side. 





For the Companion. 
MICHAEL, THE ORPHAN BOY. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


Mrs. Carleton’s was not an uncommon story, 
—more’s the pity—and may be briefly told. 
A thriftless husband, the slow but sure ap- 
proach of poverty, early widowhood, a few years 
of anxious toil, and death. 
Her marriage had proved a wall of separation 
between herself and her only near relative,—a 
sister; a worldly and fashionable woman—so 
that, in the desolation which came upon her, 
there was none to befriend her. 
She had come to Lake Village for economy’s 
sake; yet, when she died, a few months after- 
wards, she left scarcely enough to defray her 
funeral expenses—nothing whatever for her lit- 
tle boy, Michael. 
Well was it for her to lay her burdens down, 
and go to her rest; but under the heavens there 
is no sadder sight than a child left motherless 
among strangers. 
When the neighbors had performed the last 
offices for Mrs. Carleton, and left her sleeping 
in the village graveyard, far away from kindred 
dust, with a kind and pitying word for the one 
solitary mourner, the little boy, they dispersed 
to their several homes. “Be ye warmed and 
filled,” they said, and went their ways. They 
seemed to think their duty ended there; but not 
so Ephraim Hunt. 
That night, as he sat by the fire, he seemed 
unusually silent and thoughtful, and, although 
his weekly newspaper lay on the table, and his 
spectacles beside it, he did not open it. 
“How the wind howls!” he remarked, at 
length. “We're going to have an carly winter, 
and a hard one, too, if there’s any thing in signs. 
A flock of wild geese flew over to-day, and I 
never saw such thick husks on the corn.” 
“Let it come; we're ready for it,” said his wife, 
cheerfully. 
“That poor-house is a dreadful cold place, 
and needs a sight of repairing,’ continued Mr. 
Ilunt. “They are going to send little Michael 
there to-morrow. How thankful we ought to 
be that our children have a good home to stay 
in, and every thing comfortable. By the way, 
how’s little Tom's cold to-night?” 
“It was better when I put him to bed, and I 
gave him some ginger tea, so I guess he’ll come 
out bright in the morning.” 
“[’m glad he’s better. What a blessing that 
he’s got a mother to nurse and coddle him, te 
put him to bed, and tuck him up warm, and 
hear him say his little prayer. I should hate to 
think the time would ever come when he’d have 
to creep off alone, and feel cold, and sick, and 
afraid, and long for his mother, and know that 
she could never come to him again in this world.” 
“Come, now,” exclaimed Mrs. Hunt, dropping 
her work, and facing her husband, ‘‘come, now, 
out with it, for I know you’ve gog something on 
your mind.” 


enough, and our children had always had 
enough, and that 1 didn’t believe we should 
ever have less by sharing with this poor orphan.” 
“The long and the short of it is that you want 
to take the child home; and that’s what I’ve 
been expecting from the first.” 
“And what do you say to it?” asked her hus- 
band, meekly. 
“TI say I should think I had as much to do as 
any one woman ought to do, now.” 
“That’s true, Nancy, and I’ve often wished it 
was in my power to makc your lot easier.” 
“Who’s complaining of their lot, I should like 
toknow? You have such a way of taking folks 
up,” said Kancy, in an injured tone. 
Her husband took no notice of this remark, 
but observed, with a sly twinkle of the eye, 
“Now, if you’d marricd Hiram Green, you 





When Mr. Ludlow returned to his house, he 


bone to a dog if he could help it. 


“Well, [was thinking that we had always had 


“Thad my choice, so it’s nobody’s fault but 


my own that I didn’t,” said she. 


“Hiram never would have askea you to bur. 


den yourself with other people’s children,” cop. 


tinued he. 

“Not he. He wouldn’t so much as throwa 
If I had such 
a husband as that, I’d hang myself to the bed. 
post.” 

“Hiram is close, I must own,” said Mr. Hunt: 
“but then, after all, prudence is a virtue. And, 
no doubt, you were right about taking the 
child. It wowld be a good deal of expense.” 
“As to that,” said his wife “one more 
wouldn’t make much difference. And then, [ 
might do without the winter gown I was going 
to have. I don’t really need it, any way.” 
“But then, it would be such a care for you,” 
said Mr. Hunt. 

“Well, if I don’t mind that, nobody else need,” 
said she. 

“And it’s likely he’ll have enough to eat and 
drink down there,” continued her husband. 
“As if eating and drinking were all children 
needed! To hear you talk, anybody’d think 
you were a crusty old bachelor, instead of the 
father of a family.” : 
“Well, there’s no hurry aboutit. Take time 
to think it over.” 

“O,my! Whata blast thatwas! I’ve a good 
mind to go and get him this minute.” 

“Come! comé! be reasonable, Nancy. It’s 
ten minutes to nine, and, no doubt, the child 
has been asleep these two hours.” 

Ephraim Hunt was so familiar with the work- 
ings of his wife’s mind, that he was not at all 
surprised at this sudden change. In fact, ho 
had calculated upon it, from the first, though 
he knew it was necessary to approach her warily, 
She consented to wait till the next morning, 
and then she herself drove off with the horse and 
wagon, in a storm of slect and rain, and brought 
the orphan boy home with her, and thenceforth 
cared for him as for her own. 

A pale, puny child he was, with a face much 
too thoughtful for his years; but he grew and 
thrived in the genial atmosphere of Mrs. Hunt's 
household, and soon became a match for the 
sturdiest of his little foster-brothers and sisters. 
Four years had passed away, when Ephraim 
Hunt and his wife were surprised by a call from 
alady and gentleman of distinguished appcar- 
ance, whom they had never scen before. The 
lady announced herself as the sister of Mrs. 
Carleton. Having recently lost her only child, 
she had come, she said, with the purpose of 
adopting Michael in his place. 

“T am willing,” said she, “to take him of 
your hands, and to pay you liberally for all you 
have done for him, on condition that you resign 
all claim to him.” 

“Of course, we should expect to do that,” said 
Ephraim. 

“IT mean,” said the lady, who seemed to find 
it somewhat difficult to express what was in her 
thoughts, “I mean that he is to have no further 
intercourse with this family, in any way. You 
will see the propriety of this, as he is now to 
enter upon quite a new sphere of life.” 

Ephraim and his wife looked at each other, as 
though the propricty of the arrangement was 
not so clear to them as the lady seemed to im 
agine. 

“We love him as our own,” said Ephraim, 
after deliberating a little; “but perhaps we 
shouldn’t be justified in depriving him of the 
advantages you could give him.” 

“I should think not,” said Mrs. Carver, smil- 
ing grimly. 

“Suppose we leave it to the child,” said Mrs. 
Hunt, when the matter had been discussed in 
all its bearings. 

To this Mrs. Carver made no objection, as she 
entertained no doubt but that he would decide 
in herfavor. So Michael, who, at that moment, 
was engaged in a game of romps with Ally and 
the goat, was called in. He came, holding Ally 
by the hand, a brave, fine-looking boy, whom 
Mrs. Carver was now more than ever anxious 
to take away with her. 

The matter was fully explained to his childisi 
comprehension, and all the inducements held 
out which might be expected to influence one of 
his age,—a fine house, fine clothes, a carriag? 
and horses, plenty of pmythings, and, above all, 
a pony of his own. 

The boy’s eye grew brighter, and his browt 
cheek flushed. It was evident he felt the temp 
tation. 

“Can Sister Ally go with me?” he asked, 
eagerly. ‘ 

“O,no. Ally’s mother wants her, you know, 
replicd Mrs, Carver. 

“Nor Tommy, nor Jim, nor any of them?”* 

“No; we shall have to leave them all behind. 





wouldn’t have had to lift a finger.” 


“But I may come and see them often?” 
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“My child, you are going to be a gentleman 
new; and though, no doubt, Jim and Tommy 
are very good boys, they will not be proper 
associates for you.” 

“Then I don’t want to be a gentleman, and I’d 
rather stay with Mamma Hunt,” said Michael, 
sturdily. 

“That’s a little man!” exclaimed Mr. Carver, 
who had previously manifested no interest in 
the conversation. 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Carver, addressing 
Ephraim, and with difficulty concealing her 
anger, “of course, you will not sacrifice the 
child’s future good to such whims as these.” 

“Madam, no one has the child’s interest at 
heart more than I have; but send him out of my 
house against his will, I never can.’’ And 
Ephraim, standing there in his farmer’s frock, 
Jooked far nobler than the fine lady whom he 
confronted. 

“Ther you will have much to answer for,” 
was her reply; and she scarcely vouchsafed a 
farewell nod, as she swept out of the house. 

But the matter was not destined to end here, 
for Mr. Carver, finding himself unable to forget 
the “little man,” who had so taken his fancy, re- 
turned, in the course of a few weeks, to renew 
his wife's proposals in his own behalf. 

He adopted quite a different course, however. 
Taking Michael on his knee, he told him how 
Jonely he had been since he lost his son, and 
what a comfort it would be if he would come 
and take his place. 

“Don’t you think I need you more than Papa 
and Mamma Hunt, who have six children be- 
sides you?” asked he. 

“OQ, yes,” said Michael, whose heart was much 
touched, ‘but then, I should want to see them 
sometimes.” 

“And so you shall. You and I will come here 
every summer, and they shall come and see us, 
and so we'll all be happy together.” 

A prophecy which was fulfilled to the letter. 

And though; in after years, Michael attained 
to worldly honors, which satisfied even Mrs. 
Carver’s ambition, he never ceased to remember, 
with gratitude and affection, those who had 
befriended him when but a poor orphan boy. 
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THE DOCTOR’S DRIVE. 

Some thirty years ago there lived on the sea- 
board of one of our eastern counties a physician 
in extensive practice, named Gray. 

Late one evening came a summons to the sick- 
bed, and immediately the doctor ordered his 
horse to be saddled for the journey. 

However, in a few moments the servant ap- 
peared with the news,— 

“You can’t ride to-night, sir; the horse is 
lame.” 

So it turned out to be. No injury could be 
detected in the animal; he was well and sound 
in the morning; but the fact was clear; riding 
was out of the question; the horse was too Jame 
to be used. 

An order was given for another horse to be 
harnessed in an open wagon, and for the servant 
to bear his master company. 

Now the wagon was at the wheelwright’s, 
waiting for repairs. The springs had failed, and 
allowed the body to settle down some five or six 
inches below its proper level. 

Although in a sorry condition, it could be 
used, and as it was night, its rickety appear- 
ance would not be noticed. So while Mr. Gray 
was making ready such things as he considered 
would be useful, the hostler was despatched to 
the wheelwright’s yard for the wagon. Nothing 
unusual occurred on the way to the sick man. 

The illness was not found to be very serious; 
and after a short delay the travellers resumed 
their seats, “homeward bound.” Again nothing 
occurred for the first three miles. All nature 
was “hushed in the darkness of the night,” 
when all at once, in the middle of a narrow lane, 
with trees on each side, both master and man 
exclaimed together, “I’ve lost my hat!” 

A sudden pull-up was the result, and a few 
Moments were enough to show Dr. Gray how 

the matter was. Tightly stretched across the 
Toad was a stout cart-rope, at once revealing 
the fact that some one had intended to throw 
them eut of the wagon, to their serious injury, 
if not their death. 

Dr. Gray’s plans were immediately determined. 
He commenced searching the ditches on both 
sides for the villain, whom he judged to be not 
far away. The search was without effect, and 
after climbing both trees, and untying the rope, 
which he carried home, Dr. Gray at last yielded 
to the entreaties of the servant, who had hardly 
ceased to call out, “Never mind the hats, sir; 
pray drive home.” : 

Another mile brought them to a village, and 
the parish constable was at once roused from his 
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Marsh was a most cxcellent baker; but his ex- 
perience as a detective policeman was not cxten- 
Sive, and, after hearing all particulars, he con- 
fessed himself quite unable to make any sugges- 
tion. 

But the doctor’s thoughts had not been idle, 
and he requested the constable to arrest the first 
man who came by in the same direction. 

To this Mr. Marsh demurred strongly; and it 
was only after repeated assurances that he 
should be held harmless of all consequences, 
that he fell ia with the plan, and the three took 
up their watch. 

It was true that there was another road be- 
sides the one leading to the water; but the doc- 
tor shrewdly guessed that the would-be robber, 
baffled in his enterprise, would most likely take 
the direct way to the market-town. In a few 
hours inquiries would be made, and he could 
more easily escape notice there than in any of 
the villages, where every man knew all the rest. 
So they waited an hour or more, when at 
length footsteps were heard, and a man dressed 
as a laborer came by. The constable arrested 
him, and, disregarding his threats of vengeance, 
drew him into the house; where, on removing 
his hat, there fell on the table a bundle of linen, 
which set the doctor’s mind at rest. i 

Dr. Gray was accustomed to speak of that 
midnight watch in the constable’s house as at- 
tended with reflections of no pleasant character. 
What if the wrong man should be arrested? 
How if the injured party should take legal pro- 
ceedings in consequence? Loss of money there 
would certainly be, in the shape of damages 
awarded by a jury; while probably to this would 
be added loss of reputation, carrying with it loss 
of practice. But the bundle from the hat set all 
these thoughts at rest, and called forth the ex- 
clamation,— 

“All right, Marsh; we have him for felony, if 
not for murder;” for his quick eye had noticed 
a peculiar stain, and in a moment he recognized 
the linen as a night-dress belonging to a patient 
in the village beyond, the stain being caused by 
a lotion supplied by himself for an affection of 
the throat. 

This gave the constable courage, and he at 
once proceeded to complete the searching of his 
prisoner. The property found was of no great 
value; a few halfpence and a little tobacco were 
not treasonable matters; but a jagged razor, and 
aheavy bludgeon, newly cut, could not be mis- 
understood. 

Mr. Marsh was now thoroughly alive to the 
nature of the case, and on the departure of the 
doctor took an original method of securing Jfis 
man. He handcuffed the prisoner to his kitch- 
en grate, and sat up the yest of the night to keep 
guard over him. 

Morning came, and with it the investigation 
before the magistrates, whea all was speedily 
and clearly explained. The culprit had crawled 
up a cross-ditch, overlooked by Dr. Gray in*the 
darkness of the preceding night, and the traces 
left were of the plainest. The man’s boots had 
been recently mended in a very peculiar man- 
ner, and the impressions tallied exactly. The 
rope was identified by a farmer’s man who had 
lost it, and had seen the prisoner about the 
premises the same day. 

In short, the chain of evidence was complete, 
and at the next assizes a verdict of “Guilty of 
the attempt to murder” was returned by the ju- 
ry. Robert French, as he gave his name, was 
accordingly sentenced to transportation for life, 
and at once confessed the justice of the punish- 
ment and the nature of his crime. 

He had tied the rope for the collector of taxes, 
who was to pass that way with the money of 
the district; but, tired of waiting, he had sup- 
posed that the official had altered his plan, and 
he had begun to undo the rope. All at once 
wheels were heard, when up went the rope again; 
the doctor came along, and it fell out as we have 
seen. 

And now notice the circumstances. Had Mr. 
Gray been riding on horseback he must have 
been thrown backward from his horse; had the 
gig been in good repair, then the five inches of 
height would have made all the difference; in- 
stead of the rap on the forehead and the loss of 
the hat, it would have been for others to tell how 
the travellers were caught under the chin, and 
flung senseless to the ground; while in cither 
case the razor and bludgeon would have soon 
completed the business. 

But the strangest part is still to be told. On 
the following morning the veterinary surgeon 
was called to attend the horse. He could see no 
trace of injury, and on leading the animal from 
the stable he pronounced the lameness to have 
disappeared completely; so the doctor at once 
resumed his riding, consigning once more the 
wagon to the hands of Mr. Freeman. No won- 
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bed and informed of what had happened. Mr. 


the matter, and when relating the story to eager 
ears, show how he owed his life to the strange 


combination of the neglect of a coach-builder, 


and the lameness, for a few hours only, of his 
horse. 

Deep, too, was the impression made in the 
whole neighborhood as the tale flew from place | 
to place. Little excursions would be made to | 
the trees, on which the constable had cut a con- 
spicuous mark; and the country lads, as they 
drove their horses along the lane, would be | 
heard to remark, ‘“That’s where the rope was | 
tied.” 

A generation has passed away since that day, | 
and death has laid his hand on beth the doctor | 
and his groom. They sleep in the old church- | 








yard of the little market town. 
Over the latter is inscribed as follows: 

“If for worth only pyramids were reared, | 

This simple stone colossal had appeared ; 

But it may serve as well as mightier can, | 

To mark the spot where rests an honest man.’ 
Far humbler is the doctor’s headstone. Suc- | 
eessful in life, reaching the highest honors of | 
his profession, and retiring from practice alike | 
beloved and regretted, he still continued a sim- 
ple-minded man; the same firm belicver in 
the over-watching, over-ruling Providence that 
brought him safely through the dangers of that 
eventful night; and ina couplet of his own com- 
posing informs the passer-by,— 

“T rest in the hope which the Gospel supplies, 

Until the day dawn and the day-star arise,” 
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For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE 
LITTLE LADY. 


“The little girl” and “the little lady” lived 
side by side in pleasant village homes shaded 
by trees, “so old,” the little girl said, “that they 
themselves couldn’t remember when they were 
planted!” 

These giant elms were very neighborly, as 
were the familes that owned them; for, after 
spreading their branches before windows and 
across roofs, by way of duty, they reached out 
their topmost boughs, like friendly hands, and 
grasped each other, keeping up the most affec- 
tionate shaking and bowing. They never quar- 
relled only in storms, when those same tender 
twigs lashed each other very spitefully, and 
scolded, in weird voices, through the long black 
night. Perhaps exposure to the wind and rain 
made them cross, or it may be, change of weath- 
cr made them nervous,—as it does some who 
have more sense than trees have. 

“Little girl” and “little lady” were, at the 
time we first saw them, about four years old. 
The first had a busy papa and mamma, a little 
brother big enough to go to school, and “a tin- 
ty tonty” baby, whose fingers and toes were an 
unfailing source of wonder and joy. She was 
free to run, and laugh, and play all day long. 
The other had neither sister nor brother; but 
a kind papa who was in his store all the time 
she was awake, and 2 mamma who was always 
looking through eye-glasses, hunting for dust, 
as if each speck were gold. 

She had a grandma who was as much afraid 
of a fly as of a Bengal tiger, and who spent half 
her time in summer switching them off walls 
and pictures, and in setting fly paper, and 
watching, with savage joy, to see one after 
another of her victims pull its legs out in the 
vain effort to escape the sticky trap, or in watch- 
ing them roll over in the agonies of “a death by 
poison.” 

Then she had three aunts, “a little bit young, 
but a great bit old,” who were always saying,— 

“Don’t go in the wind with those swect curls; 
don’t sit on the grass with that clean dress; 
don’t touch the kittens, lest they leave a hair on 
your tire; don’t climb on the gate, or you'll tear 
your clothes; don’t go in the sun, because that 
will tan you; don’t run, because that will make 
your pretty face red; don’t play in the dirt, as 
that will spoil your fingers. Be a ‘little lady,’ 
and when you are dressed, sit down and sew 
patchwork, and don’t be a romp, like the ‘little 
girl’ next door.” 

Now while the poor “little lady” was primmed 
up with these aunts, whp were only “a little bit 
young,” the “little girl” was digging in the gar- 
den, making houses for angle worms, into which 
she moved them and their families with the ten- 
derest care; or she was sifting sand through an 
old sieve, or making mud pics, which she baked 
in the sun, or running about in the orchard with 

her hair flying to the winds, or swinging on the 
gate, or sweeping the barn, or carrying round 
a cat, almost as big as herself, singing,— 
“T ’ove ‘ittle puthey, 
Her coat ith tho warm.” 
Twice in the course of her baby life, “the lit- 
tle lady” shocked her family by running off to 





der, then, that he should speak of Providence in 


play in “the little girl’s” garden, where she was 


found with’ her hair blown about, and her lap 


full of gravel! She was caught up by one arm 
by an indignant aunt, and borne screaming 
home, to be all made over again. 

“Do you want to look like that homely little 
girl, with 4 calico dress and a pink sun-bonnet ?” 
the aunt asked. 

“Ycth, I does; why won’t you make me such 
adress and bonnet, and throw my old white 
onth away? O! O! I don’t want to be a little 
lady! I want to be a dirty little girl, so that I 
ean play!” 

But no, no; the neat mamma, and grandma, 
and aunties, having but one child to fidget 
about, spent all their energies in making her a 


| “little lady.” -They put the screws and the 


weights on to body and mind. She must read 
fluently at five, and play and sing at eight. So 
her little legs had to swing from a hizh stool 
six hours a day at school, and for two more her 
little back was straightened and her little fin- 
gers stretched at the piano. 

Her dresses were drawn till she could scarce- 
ly breathe, and her feet were pinched till she 
hobbled like a Chinese lady. They dressed her 
like a puppet, and at the end of every fresh ef- 
fort they said she looked like a “little lady;” 
and that was the height of all praise! Heart, 
and mind, and soul were all forgotten or ig- 
nored. 

Well, these five women were a strong force 

against one weak child. Of course they pre- 

vailed in the contest, and succeeded in crush- 

ing out nature from the young creature, and 

making her as artificial as possible. 

As she neared maidenhood, she put on eye- 

glasses over the best of eyes, and peered over 

her music and her novels, and scorned the free, 

easy enjoyments of the young people about her. 

No skating in winter, no berrying or nutting in 

summer for her; all such pleasures were be- 

neath the dignity of “the little lady.” Hot ball 

rooms and illy ventilated theatres in the neigh- 

boring city were her only recreations. 

Soon the change was seen in the faces and 

forms of the opposite neighbors. Outdoor air 
had strengthened and beautified “the little girl,” 

who, at sixteen, was the mistress of a well-reg- 

ulated home, which otherwise would have been 

desolate on the death of the mother. 

“The little girl” ordered all the domestic af- 
fairs, and certain branches, such as making but- 
ter for the table, and baking, she would trust to 
no hands but her own. 

The baby, that once had such wonderful toes, 
was now a sweet, affectionate school-girl of 
twelve, who brought the sunshine home with 
her whenever she opencd the door. 

Then there were two noisy boys to be fed and 
kept neat, and to be trained in well doing; and 
lastly, there was a little baby of two years to be 
loved, and cared for, and petted. 

All these duties fell on the heart and hands of 
the “little girl;” and how do you think she 
would ever have performed them but for her 
vigorous and sensible training in infancy and 
childhood ?” 

The third year that “the little girl” was doing 
or superintending all this, and still having time 
for company, and visiting, and reading, our 
“little lady” was lolling about, worn out with 
a long winter’s dissipation in the city. She was 
complaining of weak eyes—the work of the eye- 
glasses—and of back ache—the work of tifht 
corsets—and of neuralgia in the feet—the work 
of Chinese shoes! She was nervous, and fidg- 
etty, and hystericy. 

Of course the poor “little lady” missed the 
excitement of dressing, and dancing, and going 
from home, and entertaining gay company. 
She had no source of enjoyment within herself, 
and the five women who had robbed her of her 
childhood and her health could only strive to 
atone for the wrong now, by dosing her with 
herbs, and making rich dressing-gowns, fit for a 
“little lady.” 


About this time a dashing young fellow, who 
used to skip about the same gay scenes, and who 
had quite an idea of being “a little gentlemar” 
—in the poorest sense of the word—conceived a 
thought, which seemed a very shrewd one to 
him. If he could get hold of all the money of 
these five old ladies, he could easily overlook 
neuralgia, and hysterics, and spine complaint 
in a wife—perhaps they might carry her off 
soon! 

So, in the midst of all “the little lady’s” low 
spirits, and tears, and fidgets, this little gentle. 
man appeared in the village,—first, at the tay- 
ern, but soon as the guest of the five old ladies 
and their young charge. 

Then, for the first time im a whole year, our 
“fittle lady” ventured to try a ride, getting in 
and out of the carriage with the help of her 
guest—about as much help as a squirrel could 





have given her, with motions very like his. 
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It was perfectly amazing, the effect of that ene 


ride over a rural road and past a great black 
machine shop! And the second ene had the 
same effect, as also had the third and the fourth, 
until at length the village doctor exclaimed,— 

“[’m beat at the effect of that last tonic; it 
has put her on her feet in three weeks!” 

Innocent old man! He theught so; but we’ll 
give the receipt which wrought her cure, so that 
any. other doctor who has a like afflicted pa- 
tient, may set her up at once, without pill, or 
tonic, or lotion. Give the patient, worn out 
with gayety and nonsense, a good rest on soft 
pillows and a spring lounge, away from novels 
and company. Then introduce an attractive 
driver, and prescribe several rides on a country 
road, past a smutty machine shop, ard the work 
is done! 

It availed in one case; why shouldn’t it in 
twenty cases? 

Our “little lady” was new as brisk as possible, 
making arrangements to leave the five old la- 
dies and have a home of her own in the city,— 
such an elegant home this young human squir- 
rel promised it should be! 

But with all the promises, and all the bright 
pictures, the home didn’t appear; the carpets 
were bought by the old ladies, but there were 
no floors to put them on. 

By-and-by the five old ladies asked him why 
he didn’t come toa point and buy the house; 
and then learned, to their dismay, that he had 
no money—an excellent reason for delay—and 
that he was relying on his wife’s property te set 
up his @ity establishment with! They, then, 
sitting in solemn conclave, informed him that 
every thing they had belonged to grandma; that 
on her death it was to be divided among her 
four daughters; as each one of them died, her 
portion was to be divided among the survivors; 
and O, horrors! that our “little lady” would not 
have one dollar at her own command till her 
mother should die; and that she, being the 
youngest, was likely to outlive all her sisters— 
and they might have said, her daughter, too; 
for there is nothing like exercise ta promote 
longevity; and she was forever running about 
with a fly brush and a duster, stooping, and 
reaching, and jumping, and bringing every mus- 
cle into play! 

Our young squirrel then meekly replied that, 
this being the case, he would return to the city, 
and make arrangements according to his own 
means! He did return to the city, and made 
his arrangements to store his nuts in some little 
hole for himself alone; for they never saw him 
again! 

Our “little lady,” although not a confirmed in- 
valid as before, again sank on the lounge, wept, 
and declared life was a burden, and that she 
wished she had never been born! The world 
would have been just as well off if she hadn’t. 

“The little girl” and “the little lady” still live 
under the old elms that shake hands in the 
breeze, and quarrel in the storm. There are sil- 
ver lines among the curls of one, and the plain 
bands of the other. Neither ever married, for 
reasons sufficient, no doubt, to themselves. One 
is a burden to herself and to two tottering old 
aunts who still survive, and who deserve all they 
suffer from her; and as unloved and uncared 
for in the village as if she were a woman of 
wood. 

The other is the strong stay of an aged father, 
the almost mother to two who are still called 
“the children,” and a blessing to the communi- 
ty in which she lives. 

» Each became just what she was trained for. 


J. D. C. 
a. 


A WITCH AND A WIZARD. 


When Lord Chief Justice Holt presided in the 
Court of King’s Bench, a poor, decrepit old crea- 
ture, equally bowed down by age, poverty and 
infirmity, was brought before him, charged as a 
criminal, on whom the full severity of the law 
might be visited with exemplary effect. The 
terrors of impartiality never sat on any judge’s 
brow with more impressive dignity or threaten- 
ing aspect than on that of Judge Holt. The 
trembling culprit was overwhelmed with her 
fears. The charges were opened. 

“What is her crime?” asked his lordship. 

“Witchcraft.” 

“How is it proved?” 

“She uses a spell.” 

“Let me sce it.” 

The spell was handed to the bench; it ap- 
peared a small ball of variously colored rags of 
silk, bound with threads of as many different 
hues; these were unwound and unfolded, until 
there appeared a scrap of parchment, on which 
were written certain characters now nearly illeg- 
ible from much use, 

“Is this the spell?” 

The prosecutor averred it was, 


The judge, after looking at this potent charm 
a few moments, addressed himself to the jury: 

“Gentlemen of the jury: Thirty years ago, I 
and some cempanions as thoughtless as myself, 
went to this woman’s dwelling, then a public 
house; and after enjoying ourselves, found we 
had no means to discharge the reckoning. I had 
recourse to a stratagem. Observing a child sick 
of the ague, I pretended I had a spell to cure her. 
I wrote the classic line you see on a scrap of 
parchment, and was discharged of the demand 
on me by the gratitude of the poor woman be- 
fore us for the supposed benefit; nature did 
doubtless much for the patient, the force of im- 
agination did the rest. 

“This incident but ill suits my present charac- 
ter and the station in which I sit, but to conceal 
it would be to aggravate the folly for which it 
becomes me to atone, to endanger innocence 
and countenance superstition.” 

The verdict may be imagined, and the effect 
of this trial was, that no other persons were ever 
after accused of witchcraft in that country. 


vows 





For the Companion. 
LACROSSE. 

‘Had I ever seen Lacrosse?” 

“No. Who or what was it?” 

“TI could find out for myself that very after- 
noon, if I wished to do so.” 

A stranger in the West, I was very eager te 
see what was different from that which I had 
known all my life in dear old New England; so 
I pledged myself at once to go and see Lacrosse, 
whatever it might be. 

A start for the horse-cars immediately after 
dinner, was the result of my pledge. Half an 
hour’s ride brought us to the horse-fair ground, 
which was enclosed and fitted up with seats for 
spectators. 

“Was Lacrosse a race horse?” I wondered. 

In a minute more my conjectures were 
brought to an end, by my actually beholding 
Lacrosse in progress before me. 

It was a game of ball, and played by real 
Indians. They were travelling on their own 
responsibility, having come from their home in 
Canada, under a chief, who was a fine, straight 
young Indian, and who wore upon his breast a 
medal, presented to his ancestors by George IIL, 
of England. I was interested at once. 

There were about twenty of them, all young 
and agile, except one old medicine man, who 
acted as umpire upon the field. He was the 
only one. dressed in full Indian costume, and 
was frightful to behold. 





His face was painted, and from his nose hung 
aring. He wore a head dress, from which stuck 
out stiff feathers, that extended in two rows 
down his back. I cannot analyze his costume, 
but it seemed a mass of feathers, fringes, and 
strings of beads. 

All the other Indians seemed to hold him n 
great respect, even the young chief saluting 
him profoundly. 

Most of them wore caps ornamented with 
feathers, but, for the most part, you might have 
mistaken them for a common company of ball- 
players. White flannel shirts, loose, bright-col- 
ored trousers, gathered in at the knee, and leg- 
gins of blue or red, to distinguish the side upon 
which they played, made up their equipments. 

The young chief was more elaborately gotten 
up. His trousers were of black velvet, trimmed 
up the side with silver lace, and his cap was 
ormamented in the same manner. . 

But, in describing the players, I have forgot- 
ten the game. ‘What was Lacrosse?” 

I suppose almost every boy who will read this, 
has played shinny. Lacrosse is more like that 
than any other that our boys play. 

There are four stakes, two placed at each end 
of the field, about six fect apart. The troop 
are divided into two companies, They carry 
bats shaped like a battledore, but having net 





work stretched over them, instead of a parch- 





ment, as abattledore has. One edge ef the curved 
part of the bat is formed only of net work, so 
that the frame without the net would be very 
much like a shinny-stick. These are called 
crosses, and give the name to the game. 

Now, the object ef the players is to get the 
ball, by any means, through the opening, be- 
tween the stakes of the opposite party. One 
player is appointed from each side, to stand just 
by the stakes of his party, so as to beat the ball 
back if it approaches them, and he never goes 
from his stand, without leaving some one in his 
place. 

The game starts from the centre of the field, 
where the umpire stands with a player from 
each party on each side of him. He throws the 
ball, and then they are all after it, pell meM. 

I have seen a great many games of base ball, 
but I could never understand it well enough to 
enjoy the fun. Here I could see the point, and 
I became very much excited as well as amused. 

It was against the rule to touch the ball 
with the hand, and the players showed great 
skill in picking it up, and managing it with 
their bats. Some of the Indians trusted ‘to 
throwing the ball from a distance towards the 
stakes, while others, with great skill, kept it on 
their bats, and ran with it as near as they could, 
before throwing it. 

Of course, a runner was set upon by those 
nearest him, and wonderful feats of dodging 
some of them performed. When completely 
cut off, they would give the ball a throw to oth- 
ers of their party nearer the stakes. 

The spectators, more than half of whom were 
boys, became very much excited, and cheered 
and hurrahed as the game went on, or encour- 
aged the players by shouts, such as 

“Run, red-leg! Run! Good! Good!” and, 
as one of the opposite side started for a success- 
ful runner,— 

“Look out to the left!” 

If a runner was overtaken, his bat was struck, 
and the ball knocked off; but if he were quick 
enough, he would dodge, or throw the ball to 
some one else. How they could hold the ball 
on their bats while they were dodging about, 
was a mystery to me. It evidently required 
skill, as only a few attempted this running 
trick, most of them trusting to throwing the 
ball from bat to bat, until it arrived in the 
vicinity of the stakes, when, after all, it would 
be pretty sure to be beaten back by the Indian 
who stood there. 

Once a red-leg, who was a particularly good 
runner and dodger, had the ball thrown to him 
when he stood in a clear part of the field, no 
other Indian being very near him. He started 
for the stakes, with ghe ball on his bat, and 
gained quite a distance before any one could cut 
him off, though two or three started for him as 
soon as the ball touched his bat. 

The spectators shouted and applauded as he 
n@ired the stakes. 

How hedidrun! Four Indians were approach- 
ing him from different directions. At last, one 
crossed his path directly, and hit at his bat. He 
bent quickly, keeping the ball on his own bat, 
and slipping under that of hisopponent. Thick- 
er and thicker they came upon him. He sprang 
from side to side, dodging and sliding among 
them, all the time balancing his ball, while the 
people in the seats fairly screamed with excite- 
ment. 

A small, agile Indian made a sudden dart, and 
succeeded in tripping him. He rolled upon the 
grass. Of course, he lost the ball, which was 
picked up by a blue-leg, and the thick of the 
game was carried to another part of the field. 
The overthrown red-leg was on his feet in a 
moment, and turning upon the one who had 
tripped him, he closed with him, and'a seuffle 
followed, which drew attention from the game. 
They both fell wrestling. Over and under tum- 
bled the red and blue legs, until the umpire 
arrived upon the spot, and put an end to the 
affray. 

You should have seen the dignity with which 
the old medicine-man walked off, after he had 
settled this matter. 

Shortly afterward, the very red-leg who had 
been tripped, secured the ball again, and this 
time succeeded in runuing quite close to the 
stakes. He gave a sudden jerk, the ball passed 
between them, and the game was ended. The 
red-legs had beaten. 

The triumphant side gave a loud “whoop,” 
which was echoed by a hearty “hurrah!” from 
the spectators, and then the boys swarmed,—I 
can describe by no other word the rush that 
they made upen the field. 

They formed in clusters about the Indians, 
the red-leg who had sent the ball between the 
stakes, the young chief, and the old medicine- 
man being the principal points of attraction. 
They collected to the number of about two hun. 





dred at the back ef the latter, who marcheq 
and down, with great dignity, while the boys 
trooped along behind him. 

They were afraid of him, which Probably 
added to the fascination he had for them. [If he 
turned but half round, they scattered in all gj. 
rections, but as soon as he resumed his marek, 
they all fell in again, behind. 

After a short interval, the field was cleared by 
a policeman. The medicine man could easily 
have sent the boys all running, if he had turned 
upon them, but this was altogether below hig 
dignity. He acted as if he were entirely uncon. 
scious of their presence, which was probably 
wise, for they would have lost their awe of him 
had he attempted to chase them; and, though 
they would have run from him, it would, ac. 
cording to boy-nature, have been only to jeer 
him from a distance. 





For the Companion. 
BERTIE’S HONEST WORDs., 

“His father’s a drunkard. If I give him the 
place, the brute will take all the boy’s earnings 
for rum. Besides, though he seems a smart 
lad enough, he never can look well—it’s simply 
impossible. It won’t do to have a ragged, or 
even aseedy boy in the store—won’t do; cus. 
tomers wouldn’t like it. I’m sorry, for the boy 
looks like a smart little fellow enough, and [ 
should like to accommodate you as an old 
friend, but I don’t see how it’s possible.” 

Bertie Smith heard all this. He was sitting 
up by the register, and the pipes connected in 
some way, so that every word reached him dis- 
tinctly. 

Poor Bert! His cheeks were as crimsen as 
shame could paint them. His heart thumped 
hard against his bosom, and fairly ached as he 
gulped down the tears. 

He could not help scanning his patched and 
mended clothes over, and they did look worse 
than seedy, to be sure. Then his very soul cried 
out against the father he could not respect, and 
for a moment something like hatred stirred in 
his bosom. He lifted himself, grieved and aa- 
gry, but another word restrained him. 

“Ah, nice woman for a wife?) Why, you don’t 
say he married Liza Dane, that was? I’d a had 
her myself, if I could; nice, pretty little crea- 
ture, as ever was! And she’s tied to that brute. 
Well, I pity her; I’m sureI do. A delicate lit- 
tle woman, too. I declare, I’ve a great mind to 
take the boy.” 

Bert walked ,to the farther end of the room, 
determined to hear no more. His heart swelled 
almost to bursting as he thought of his little 
“lady mother,” as he often called her. It was 
for her—God help her—that he longed to be a 
man; and yet the years went on so wearily! It 
seemed sometimes as if he was never to grow 
tall and strong. Poor boy! The scant food and 
the miserable accommodations of living and 
sleeping conspired to make and keep him slen- 
der. He was intended for a tall, strong-limbed 
boy, but the gin and the whiskey ate up his 
wholesome food, and left him, only the leaviags 
—a few bones, a bit of hard bread, and water. 

No wonder the boy felt as he did about his 
father. When in the tavern the man was quar- 
relsome, when at home ravenous and insolent. 
He did not scruple to pawn the household 
things, or even his wife’s clothes. Sometimes 
he threatened blows, and they often rained on 
Bertie’s shoulders, ill able to bear them. 

Presently the boy’s friend came up. Me looked 
pleased, but at the same time anxious. 

“Mr. Raymond thinks he will try you,” he 
said—“and—and I guess we can get up a suit 
for you, something better than that one. For 
your mother’s sake you must do your best, Ber- 

“TI only wish I was a man, sir,” Bert said, fal- 
teringly. “JZ could do for mother.” 

“T don’t doubt that, my son, or that you can 
do for mother as it is. Mr. Raymond will give 
you three dollars a week—and—and”—— 

Bertie looked up. 

“You are afraid father will want it,” he said, 
hurriedly. “I'll spend every cent of it before I 
get home, rather than he shall have it for rum!” 
There was an angry vehemence in the boy’s 
voice; he had suffered so long and so silently, 
that he felt compelled to speak out the anguish 
of his soul. O, that a father can plant such 
seeds in the heart of his children! 

Bert went home both sad and joyful. His 
mother almost feared to see him, she had placed 
so much dependence on his securing a place, 
for the winter was almost upon them. 

“T’ve got it, mother, I’ve got it; and O, if it 
wasn’t for father, how happy we might be!” he 
sobbed, the words springing impulsively from 
his lips. 

“Hush! hush!” cried his mother, ard pointed 
to the roont where his father was, 
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“Zo yeu want to get rid of me, boy, do ye?” 
and plentiful abuse was poured on Bert’s head, 
as his father stood in the doorway. “A dutiful 
son, you are,” he went on, with a sneer; “so 
that’s your mother’s teaching.” 

“No, sir, it’s your teaching,” said the boy. 
“Mother wants me to respect you, but you won’t 
let me.” 

For a moment the man stood, passion in every 
yibrant line of his once handsome face. 

«“Q father, don’t strike him,” cried the wife. 

His hand was uplifted, but a moment after it 
fell powerless. 

“All I hope, is,”” he muttered, as he went out, 
“that you may have your wish, both of you.” 

“{ only told the truth, mother,” said Bertie, 
stoutly, a¢ the man disappeared. 

Strange to tell, Bert’s father was brought 
home that very night, crushed by the fall of 
some timber. Bertie’s heart smote him as he 
sobbed over the half lifeless body. But he did 
notdie. He lived for many years, maimed and 
a cripple. Never did he drink again; never. 
That sick bed was the greatest blessing of his 
life. There he pondered on the wards of his 
poy, “They could get along better without him.” 
He knew they could, and the knowledge embit- 
tered a sober pillow. Bert proved himself a 
worthy som. From post to post he advanced, 
always retaining the respect and confidence of 
his emrloyers, until at last he bought a small 
house, in which his parents spent the remain- 
der of their days in peace and plenty. 

I think Bert did just right in telling his father 
the truth. ALMA. 
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For the Companion. 
THE CRAFTY MARE. 


A mare of rollicking habits, who had a sharp 
eye to the toothsomeness of a neizhboring corn- 
field, made such inroads upon the approaching 
harvest, that the owners of the field made more 
than one compiaint against the animal. These 
proved ineffectual; so they decided to lie in 
wait for the thief, and have resource to lynch 
law. 

The men lay in ambush all day, and late into 
the night, but the mare did not make her ap- 
pearance. The owner of the animal, whom they 
distrusted, had assured them that they must be 
mistaken in supposing it was his mare that 
committed the ravages in the field, for he kept 
herin a grass-plat, where he should certainly 
miss her if she left it to indulge in such thievish 
propensities. 

The men, to convince themselves that their 
suspicions were unjust, went to this man’s house 
before retiring, and found the creature amia- 
ably disposed for the night, to all appearances 
as ignorant of the existence of the corn-field as 
an honest man could desire. 

Notwithstanding all this vigilance, when the 
farmers went te the field in the morning, they 
found the stalks freshly broken, and the prints 
of hoofs there, as they had been before their vig- 
ils commenced. 

At last, they determined to take turns in 
watching all night, when they detected the 
crafty mare, a little after midnight, stealing 
through the corn, though they had not observed 
her when she entered. 

By a little artifice, they caught her, and, hay- 
ing tied her to a tree, both men procured some 
slender poles, and lustily belabored her brown 
sides. When they thought her sufficiently pun- 
ished, she was allowed to depart, and, as may 
be supposed, she stayed not on the order of 
going. 

She was, however, too shrewd to return to her 
master, to receive another beating when she 
was complained of. On the contrary, she took 
up her quarters some two miles distant, upon 
the brow of a hill, where she was sheltered bya 
gtanite ledge. Here she evaded the search made 
for her, so successfully, that her master, who 
had been informed of what had happened, came 
to the conclusion that the creature had died 
from the injuries received from her whipping. 

Of course, he fled to the law for satisfaction, 
and mutual sndignation was at its height, when 
again fresh ravages were discovered in the corn- 
field. But this time it was impossible to trace 
the footprints beyond the field; and the wonder 
Was how the beast got out of the field, and, 
indeed, how she got in. 

It was finally discovered that the mare, in- 
stead of going through the fields, as she had 
formerly done, had reasoned that by getting into 
the road, and approaching the field where pub- 
lic travel would efface her tracks, she would 
‘scape detection. It was a full mile farther to 
80 by the road, and it was found she came 
Seross the fields until she approached the corn, 
When she Jeaped into the road, and disguised 
her tracks, as she was careful to return by 


This mare exhibited several traits which we 
do not usually attribute te animals. She must 
have reasoned carefully, and have judged of 
cause and effect. She manifested fear and re- 
sentment, and an understanding that she had 
been punished as a thief. 

Looking at the ground, as I did, while the 
incident was related to me, and observing 
the angles of the route by which the field was 
approached, it presented a curious illustration 
of the latjtude we may safely allow to the so0- 
called animal instinct. Cc. W. F. 
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ICE AND THE ICE TRADE. 
The ice trade is one of the inventions of the 
nineteenth century—and its existence is not the 
least of the evidences of the superiority of our 
time to that of all preceding times. 

Not that we mean to say that ice never was 
used till this century, for it has been used time 
out of mind,—but as a luxury only till recently. 
What we do say is, that the ice trade, as a 
great branch of commerce, was not known till 
a very recent period. Ice was bought and sold 
long, long ago, and was used to cool drinks, 
and in various other ways, in years that fairly 
lie beyond the dawn of histery; but it was not 
“gathered,” and “harvested,” and traded in, on 
the scale that is so common now that we think 
nothing ofit. It was not one of the necessaries 
of life to the many, who had too much of it in 
winter, and yet seldom could get a lump of it in 
summer. 

We have changed all that. Ice is now for the 
million,—or rather for the millions, for all man- 
kind who can command a little money; and in 
this country, though the masses of the people 
are not troubled with too much money, they 
have enough of it to help keep ice out of their 
houses in winter, and to get into the ice-houses 
of others in the summer. 

It is with ice as it is with almost every thing 
else that is in common use. The few began its 
use, and for a long period they monopolized it. 
By-and-by it struck some clever and enterpris- 
ing genius that it might be made to extend the 
sphere of its usefulness—and, accordingly, it 
was taken to the middle classes; and from them 
it made its way to the poor. It is now as com- 
mon to the sovereign people of the United States 
as ever it was in the long ago, to the kings of 
Persia. 

The ice business not only gives good employ- 
ment to many excellent, industrious men, who 
“make” it, bat it contributes largely to the, 
profits of commerce. Immense amounts of so- 
lidified American cold and water are sent abroad. 

It is now almost seventy years since the Amer- 
ican ice business began,—but it did not begin 
really to flourish till a much later date. Some 
other time—perbaps in some hot week in sum- 
mer, when we may wish to ice both ourselves 
and our readers,—we may return to this sub- 
ject, and publish a lot of icy statistics. 





THAT’S HOW. 

Where there’s a will, a way is generally found. 
If any boy or man keeps pegging away, as Pres- 
ident Lincoln once said, he is sure in the end to 
win. Here is a boy who understands the mat- 
ter: 


After a great snow storm, alittle fellow began 
to shovel a path through a large snow-bank be- 
fore his grandmother’s door. He had nothing 
but a small shovel to work with. 

“How do you expect to get through that 
drift?’ asked a man, passing along. 

“By keeping at it,” said the boy, cheerfully, 
“that’s how!’ 

That’s the secret of mastering almost every 
difficulty under the sun. If a hard task is before 
you, stick to it. Do not keep thinking how hard 
itis: but go at it, and little by little it will grow 
smaller; until it is done. 

If a hard lesson is to be learned, do not spend 
a moment in fretting, do not lose a breath in 
saying, “I can’t,” or “I do not see how,” but go 
atit. If a fault is to be cured, or a bad habit 
broken up, it cannot be done by merely being 
sorry, or only trying a little. You must keep 
fighting it; and not give up fighting until it is 
got rid of. 





GENIUS AND LABOR. 

There are persons who excuse to themselves 
their laziness by the assertion that they have 
genius. Others are often tempted to despond 
by the feeling that they have not genius. Both 
classes may learn something to their profit if 
they will study this extract: 


It is no man’s business whether he has genius 
or not; work he must, whatever he is, but quiet- 
ly and steadily; and the natural and unforced 
results of such work will be aiways the thing 
that God meant him to do, and will be his best. 
No agonies nor heart-rendings will enable him 
to do any better. If he bea gréat man, they will 
be great things; if a small man, small things; 
but always, if thus peacefully dane, good and 








the same way she came, 


tight; always, if restlessly and ambitiously done, 
false, hollow and despicable, 
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Enicmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
CHARADE. 


Grandmother laid my whole away 
Upon the mantel-shelf; 

But little Annie, in her play 
— all my first, the roguish elf; 

And grandma then my /ast bestowed, 
Which made poor Annie ery, 

And worse than all, some of my fret 


She got into her eye. a 





Muu 


ant 


A seasonable truth, 


3. 
WORD SQUARE, 


A covering. 
A verb. 
A number, J. mu. 3. 


HavrTsor. 


4. 
ENIGMA. 


I am composed of ten letters. 

My 9, 2, 6 is to be merry. 

My 1, 4, 8 is to discharge a debt. 

My 8,1, 4, 6 isa very 

My 5, 10, 8 is a French coin, 

My 7 is an exclamationy 

My whole is a maxim we do well to practise. 
5 @.@. B. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in pan, but not in dish. 

My second is in eel, but not in fish, 

My third is in white, but not in red. 

My fourth is in pie, but not in bread, 

My fh is in cow, but not in ig. 

My stzth is in hair, but not in . 

My seventh is in feather, but not in down. 
My whole is a seaport of renown, ©. D, A. 


6. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Fill the blanks with words pronounced alike but 
spelled ——,. 
The —— would not —— to speak to his friend. 
The —— of Algiers spent a —— in Boston. 
The boat was —— where the —— does not rise. 
Mr. —— tried to ——- some —— pens. ¥. 4. H. 


; Conundrums. 

Why is an errand-boy like a horse put up at ano- 
tion? Because he goes for what he'll fetch. 

Why is Asia like a market shed in Christmas week? 
Because there is Turkey in it. 


Why is a tradesman who keeps enlarging his stock 
like a venomous reptile! Because be hentadeer 


What life-preservers are oftenest used in the battle- 
field? Legs. 


What occupation does every one begin with? A 
minor's. 
What plant is most fatal to mice? The eatnip. 
Why isa newspaper like a wife? Beenuse every 
man ought to have one of his own. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. A sign, 
2. Improve schaal time, 
an, 


8. Kangaroo, 
4, Mob, Abo, Nayy,—May, Boy, 
5 iat-hem-atics. 
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These Presents will be given to the fifty sub- 
scribers who secure the fifty largest numbers of 
new subscribers to Taz CoMPaniox up to July 1, 
1870. 





1 Seven Octave Piano, cost......... $475. 
1 Beautiful Parlor Organ, cost..... $200. 
6 Gold Watches, cost of each.......... $50. 
6 Silver Watches, cost of each........ $12. 
6 Croquet Games, cost of each..........$5. 


Oe eUPOECOOSCOCOOOOOOCCOOC Eee 
COU UTE CECE CEOOSSIOSOO STSCI! 


THESE WILL BE GIVEN 


In addition to a Premium for each new , 
subscriber, as expressions of respect 


from the Publishers to subscribers who are the most suc- 
cessful in enlarging the circulation of the Companion. 
The number is so great that the probability of securing 
one is unusually favorable. 





The Piano 
Is one of Hatuett, Davis & Co.'s fine instruments, 
jastly celebrated for their pyrity and distinctness of tone, 
and supenior workmanship, 


The Parlor Organ 


Is a beautiful instrument, from the well-known firm of 8. 
D. & W. H. Suits, and will grace any drawing room. 


The Watches 


Will be carefally selected, in rich and beautiful cases, and 
good time-keepers. The other gifts of Games and Pan- 
CILS will be the best of their kind. 


The Fifty Presents 


Will be given tothe Firry SuBscrisers who secure the 
fifty largest numbers of new names, no matter which of 
the Premiums or Commissions they may receive for 
their new subscribers. 


- 


Whether you get a Present or not, the 
Premiums given.will pay handsomely for each subscriber 
you may secure,and you: have the prospect of an addi- 
tional and most gratifying PRESENT—IF YOU PERSEVERE, 


The Number of New Names that sceured 
last year the costliest Present, was 144. One hundred 
and two, and sixty-seven were the next largest numbers, 
Ten was the smallest number that secured a Present. 


BESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing Lists of our Premiums, offered for 
New Subscribers, can have them by sending to this of- 
fice, by letter or otherwise. 


We give Premiums rok new subseribers, not To new 
subscribers. 


. No person sending his own name as a subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for Tug ComPanion and 
paying the full subscription price, can then receive pre- 
miums for all the new subscribers he may secure. Pay- 
ment must, of course, be made in advance. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the year. It is not necessary that sub- 
scriptions begin in January. 


Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, so as to receive the costliest Pre 
miums, can, if they pretez, send in each name as it is se- 
cured, with the psyment for it. When the full list is 
completed we will send the premi or premi te 
which they are entitled. 





~~ 


TERMS: 


The Sunscrirtion Price of Taz ComPanion is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


Parers DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the nams of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
ment in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the names of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 
$3 50, payment in advance. 





Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made bee 





fare the paper is discontinued, 
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THE THREE PHYSICIANS. 


My soul was siek with a fever, 

orn of the pain and fret 

Of a cross that I bore in secret— 
A grief I could not forget. 


I counselled with mine acquaintance 
And they sent for Dr. Mirth, 
A ular man, whose practice 
xtends all ovér the earth. 


“Ha! ha!’ laughed the jolly doctor, 

“I eee what you need by a glance; 
Excitement! madam, excitement! 

The play-house, the fete, and the dance.” 


So Folly, att Fashion, and Pleasure 
Took turns by my side as nurse; 
And I followed the doctor’s counsel, 

But rapidly I grew worse. 


Then I sent for old Doctor Travel, 
Who had just arrived in town; 
He came in a mighty hurry, 
And had not time to sit down. 


But he ordered my —- quickly, 
He counted the crowns in my purse, 
And sent me away on a journey, 
With change for my only nurse. 


I wandered from city to city, 
I saw all there was to see, 

And it took the whole of my fortune 
To pay the doctor his fee. 


But my fever burned deeper and deeper, 
And my friends and acquaintances fled 
From the fiery breath of contagion— 
My grievous malady spread. 


I have hired the world’s physician, 
And the rich man’s physician—“‘Go 
And bring me the poor man’s doctor!” 

I cried in my pain and woe. 


Benevolent Doctor Patience 
Came readily at my call, 

For this doctor has plenty of leisure— 
His practice is very small. 


His good old mother, Religion, 
Tender and true alway, 

And his beautiful sister, Mercy, 
Came with him, and night and day 


He soothed me with patient kindness 
Whenever I would a 

And his touch was so cool and quiet, 
It healed me of every pain, 


Then he spoke of the Great Physician 
From whom he had learned his art, 

And bade me arise and seek Him, 
And praise Him with grateful heart. 
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IN HONOR PREFERRING ONE AN- 
OTHER. 


This is a sermon—a kind of sermon, at any 
rate. And of course it must have a text, and 
the text of this sermon is the verse, or rather 
the part of the verse placed at the head of it. 
This sermon will have three parts, an explana- 
tion, an illustration and an application, 

1. Thea Exptanution. The explanation is to be 
an explanation of the text. The text means 
that in our dealings with our fellow creatures 
we must treat every body with kind and respect- 
ful consideration. 

The whole verse is this, “Be kindly affec- 
tioned one to another in brotherly love; in honor 
preferring one another.” The word honor means 
respectful politeness: and the precept therefore 
means that in our dealings with our fellow-crea- 
tures we must treat every body in a respectful 
and proper manner. very body. It does not 
say in honor preferring the rich and the great, 
but one another; that is, every body that we 
have any thing to do with. So much for the 
explanation of the text. Now for the illustra- 
tion of the meaning of it. 

2. The Illustration. A poor old woman was 
engaged one morning mopping down the stairs 
at a hotel. Before she had finished the work 
some gentlemen began to come in,—travellers 
who had arrived by an carly train. 

The first that came was a man they called 
colonel. He was not a real colonel, but only a 
make-believe. He came hurrying along, and 
without giviag the poor woman time to move 
her pail, said to her, in a rude and surly voice, 
“Take your pail out of the way, old woman. 
Can’t you get your work done up in the morn- 
ing earlier than this?” 

Hie looked upon the woman with an expres- 
sion of contempt upon his countenance, as he 
passed her, and muttered to another man who 
was behind him, as he went on up the stairs, 
“What an ugly old hag!” 

Very soon afterward two other gentlemen 
came in. The foremost, who was somewhat ad- 
vanced in life, had a travelling-bag in his hand. 
The other one, who was younger, followed him. 
The old gentleman paused a moment as he came 
up, and then said, “Don’t move your pail, 
ma‘am; I can step over it.” She, however, made 
haste to move it. “I am sorry to disturb you at 
your work,” said he, and looked down at her 
with a smile, and nodded as he passed. The 
poor woman’s face was lighted up with some- 
thing like a smile in return, and as the gentle 
man passed on, she said to herself,— 

“There’s one man, at least, that don’t hate 
me.” And a tear came into her eyes. 

When the two gentlemen reached the top of 
the stairs the younger one said to the older, ina 
joking way,— 

“You were very polite to the eld woman, 
brother George.” 

“Well,” rejoined George, “stop a minute and 
Jook at her.’ 

They had_ by this time reached the top of the 
stairs, and had begun to turn to go along the 
hall,—but they stopped and looked over the bal- 
uster at the woman, still going on with her 
work below.” 

“Look at her,” said the old gentleman, speak- 
ing, however, in a low tone, so that the woman 
did not hear him. She did not even notice that 
the gentlemen had stopped. “Look at her. Sce 
her sallow and wrinkled face; and what a care- 





worn and sorrowful expression upon it! There 
was atime when she was a young girl, with a 
blooming face and white neck, and young men 
in love with her. Every thing in life looked 
bright and happy to her then. But look at her 
now. Poor thing! We can’t help her much, 
but we can at any rate respect her misfortunes, 
and speak a kind word to her as we go by.” 

8. And now for the opplication. Whenever 
you see a poor woman, or & poor man, or even 
a poor child, in the street, do not treat them in 
a harsh and contemptuous manner, but speak 
to them, if you have occasion to speak at all, in 
a kind and considerate tone. By so doing you 
will be obeying the precept of the text, and in- 
stead of adding to the humiliation and suffering 
of the poor iad the miserable, you will do what 
you can to lighten their sorrows. To find that 
you do not. look upon and speak to them with 
contempt, but treat them with some decree of 
kindness and respect, will make them fecl not 
quite so unhappy, perhaps, as they did before 

This is the end of the sermon.—Jacob Abbott. 





4LL NIGHT IN THE SNOW. 
The Esquimaux, when caught in a violent 
tempest or snow-storm, build houses of snow, 
and live in them very comfortably till the vio- 
lence of the storm is over. A woman in Maine 
was lately saved from freezing by an involunta- 
ry imitation of this practice: 


In the great snow storm of the 15th inst., says 
the Lewiston (Me.,) Journal, Mrs. Nathanicl 
Moody left Lewiston with a horse and pung for 
her home in Auburn, on the westerly side of the 
Taylor Pond. She had in her arms a child two 
years of age. ; 

On reaching the pond she attempted to drive 
across to shorten the distance, but lost the track, 
and after driving around in a circle for an hour 
or more, it being dark and cold, she decided to 
stop where she was and make the best of the 
situation. 

Wrapping the child in two buffalo robes which 
she fortunately had, she unharnessed the horse 
and turned him loose. She then tipred the 
pung up and made a temporary shelter beneath 
it, and wrapping the drapery of her couch about 
her, laid down for the night. She made a pil- 
low of her arm for the little child, and with one 
robe beneath them and one above them, and the 
sheets of snow over and under all, they entered 
on a long, cold and desolate winter night. 

The snow drifted against the pung, and ren- 
dered her novel resting place warmer. Though 
her sleep was not untroubled with dreams, Mrs. 
Moody woke the next morning to find herself 
safe, and the babe sleeping as sweetly on the 
fleecy snow as on downy pillows. 

A = of her arm had become exposed and 
had frozen, otherwise she was warm. The horse 
appeared at the homestead across the pond in 
the morning, and his presence revealed the trou 
ble. Search was immediately made, and Mrs, 
Moody and her child were soon rescued. Such 
an exhibition of presence of mind and courage 
is rare. ; 
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A CARAVAN AND ALLIGATORS, 

The owners. of caravans would make small 
profits if they were often obliged to pass through 
alligator swamps, like the one spoken of below. 
We have never heard of such a furious attack of 
alligators, and think it is possible the descrip- 
tion, which is a very exciting one, may have 
been “somewhat exaggerated. The scene took 
place in a swamp between Tallahassee and 
Quincy, Fla.: 


At three o’clock, P. M., on Tuesday, Jan. 25th, 
a man in charge of the animals started with the 
elephant Empress, the large Bactrian camel, the 
beautiful Arabian white camel, a fine thorough- 
bred mare and colt, and two spotted coach dogs, 
to make the trip to Quincy, warned, however, 
not to attempt the passage of the swamp only in 
dayl ght. 

Before approaching the ford, an occasional 
bellow or roar was heard, betokening that the 
inhabitants of the locality had not retired for 
the night, and a sudden plunge and splash in 
the water would denote that the enemy was on 
the alert for mischief. 

The elephant would, every few steps, throw 
her trunk aloft, emitting, at the same time, a 
loud screech of defiance, the camels uttering low 
moans, while the horses almost refused to stir, 
and stood trembling with fear, and the dogs 
kept up an incessant howling. 

Approaching the water at the ford, the man 
in charge determined upon the immediate pas- 
sage through, before the alligators had time to 
summon their crew. 

Bidding the elephant enter, she stepped boldly 
in, at the same time lashing the water furiously 
with her trunk, the camels, horses and dogs, fol- 
lowingcloscintherear. Hehad passed two-thirds 
of the way when a sharp yelp of pain from one of 
tae dogs, and his sudden disappearance, denoted 
that the swamp fiends were at work, and, before 
he could collect his thoughts, the other dog 
went under, with a long howl. 

He now began to think of his own safety, and 
calling to the elephant, commanded her to turn, 
as she did. A fearful roar was heard from the 
large Bactrian camel, who had that instant been 
attacked. The water seemed alive with alliga- 
tors. 

The roaring, bellowing and screeching of the 
elephant, camels and alligators, were terrific. 
They would throw their ponderous jaws open, 
and tear huge pieces of flesh from the camels, 
while the poor brutes would utter heart-rending 
groans and cries for relief. 

Meantime, the elephant was not idle. Ever 
solicitous for the welfare of her keeper and com- 
panions, she had, at the moment of seeing them 
landed upon the opposite shore, rushed back to 





the assistance of her friend, the camel, who, by 
this time, was nearly gonc, and succeeded in 
bringing the head of the camel to the shore, that 
portion being all that remained of the poor ani- 
mal. 

In the confusion that ensued, the person in 
charge did not miss the colt until warned by a 
shrill scream or neigh, which seemed to come 
from several rods below. Upon rushing down 
the stream a few yards, a terrible scene was pre- 
sented to his view. 

It would seem that the denizens of Chatta- 
hoochee swamp, for miles around, had become 
cognizant of some extra attractiomat that par- 
ticular point on this night, and had started for 
that rengezvous, and, upon reaching the scene 
of action, had unexpectedly encountered both 
food and opposition at the same time; for, sim- 
ultaneous with the meeting of the colt, they met 
their pursuers, and an awful battle ensued, 

Several times, it seemed as if the colt would 
escape, and regain the shore, so busy were the 
alligators in destroying each other; but, just 
before the poor creature would reach the land, 
some monster, more ravenous than brave, would 
leave the melee, pursue and drag it back into 
deep water, until, finally, it became exhausted, 
and fell an easy prey to the reptiles, while the 
man stood, looking on, with blanched and terri- 
fied looks, wholly unable to render the least as- 
sistance, threatened with a terrible death should 
he even attempt it. 

As he turned to retrace his steps toward the 
place where he left the remaining animals, he 
counted the cost. He had made the passage, 
but at a terrible sacrifice. He came out with an 
elephant, one camel, and one horse. The camel 
was valued at $5,000 and very rare. The colt, 
the owner had repeatedly refused $1,000 for. 
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A COOL THIEF. 


We once read of a man who had his watch 
stolen, and recovered it by offering a reward 
and promising to ask no questions. When the 
thief brought it back, the man asked him to 
show how it had been taken from his pocket. 
The thief readily explained the mode by repeat- 
ing it, and the man said, exultingly, “Well, no- 
body shall ever get it again in that way. Ihave 
bought some experience.” <A few minutes af- 
ter, in looking for the watch to see the time of 
day, he found it goneagain. The thief had out- 
witted his new experience. The pickpocket, in 
the following story, seems to have been even 
shrewder: 


A cooler pickpocket than is spoken of in Stutt- 
gard, was never seen. He was an obsequious 
little man, who offered his services to his victim, 
to show him the lions of the city, but the other 
refused the offer. The officious personage, how- 
ever, was not offended, but politely asked him 
what o’clock it was. The other answered that 
he did not know, as his watch had stopped, and 
continued his walk toward the Museum of Nat- 
ural History, which he entered. He had not 
been there many minutes before the same per- 
son came up to him, with the air of an old ac- 
quaintance, and offered him a pinch of snuff. 

This, Mr. W—— declined, saying he was no 
snuff-taker, and walked away; but some min- 
utes after, having a presentiment of something 
being wrong, he felt for his snuff-box, but in- 
stead of it found a scrap of paper in his pocket, 
on which was written, “As you are no snuff- 
taker, you do not require a box.” 

He thought the logic of his unknown ac- 
quaintance rather impertinent, and resolved to 
bear his loss like a philosopher; but what was 
his amazement when, a few moments after, he 
discovered that his watch had also disappeared, 
and in his other pocket was another note, in the 
following words: 

“As your watch does not tell the hour, it 
would be better at the watchmaker’s than in 
your pocket.” It is unnecessary to say that he 
never heard any further tidings of the two arti- 
cles. 
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A POET IN THE MUD. 


The poet Tennyson is so fastidious in his 
choice of words that one imagines he must be 
equally particular in his personal habits. It is 
not easy to associate him with mud and filth, 
but it seems he sometimes gets into the mud, 
and has hard times like other people. Mr. Con- 
way, in Harper’s Magazine for March, gives an 
amusing account of a night’s adventure, when 
Tennyson lost his way on his own grounds: 


It had been astormy evening, and the night was 
of pitchy darkness, when I started out, against 
kind invitations to remain, to go to the “Al 
bion’’ inn, near by. Tennyson insisted on show- 
ing me a nearer way, but amidst the darkness 
got off his bearings. Bidding me walk close be- 
side him, we went forward through the mud, 
when suddenly I found myself precipitated some 
eight or ten feet downward. Sitting in the mud, 
I called on the poet to pause; but it was teo 
late; he was speedily seated beside me. 

This was seeing the laureate of England in a 
new light, or, rather, hearing him under a new 
darkness. Covered with mud, groping about 
in the darkness, he improved the occasion with 
such an incessant run of witticisms, and anec- 
dotes, that I had to conclude we had reached a 
condition which had discovered treasures of fun 
and humor in him, before unsuspected. His 
deep bass voice came through the congenial 
darkness like a mirthfal thunder, not without 
flashes of light; and the shades of all who ever 
stumbled in the night seemed around him, and 
to remind him of a whole literature of such 
emergencies. Vexation, at least, was not among 
the shadows that encompassed us, though, for 
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a time, we were wandering in a mnd 

with no object, not even the sky, visi” fel, 
“That this should have happened afterdinner 

he exclaimed. “Do not mention this to ¢h, 

temperance folk!” Tennyson’s love of fun his 

wealth of witty stories, were, from the first, g 

surprise to me. 


SENIORS SOLD. 

The following story is quite too good to be 
true, but one of our exchanges tells it, and Pro. 
fesses to give a literal account of the facts, We 
will not vouch for its veracity, but the Story 
anyhow, isan amusing one, and worth reading: 


A good, religious college at Lansing, Mj 
was blessed with a wide circle of =. 
friends among the denomination which jt rep. 
resented. . 

One year the ladies in a thriving town where 
the college was very popular thought it Would 
be a kind act to send the Senior class a box of 
good things for Thanksgiving. They prepared 
a lot of mince and pumpkin pies, frosted cake 
cold roast turkeys, and other dainties; and, in 
order that the turkeys might go off smoothly, 
they put in the box a bottle of rich, savory 
gravy. 

It was not labelled, and the bottle containing 
it was very much like thosé in which a favorite 
kind of hair oil is exposed for sale on the tempt. 
ing shelves of fancy goods stores. 

When the box was opened at the college, ani 
the joyful feast disclosed to view, the Senior 
class were highly delighted. That Thanksgiy. 
ing dinner was the happiest for many a year, 
with one little exception, and this was more 
cemical than melancholy. 

Three or four of the Seniors, with handsome 
curling hair, thought, of course, these benevo- 
lent ladies had them in view in sending a pres. 
ent of hair oil; and they slyly carried off the 
bottle, and, in their own rooms, made a faithful 
application of gravy to their heads! 

The stickiness of the supposed hair oil soon 
aroused wonder; but it was some time before 
the Seniors knew that they had made a wrong 
use of a table luxury. 
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SQUIRREL WISDOM. 


Solomon, in his day, described “four things 
which are little im the earth, but exceeding 
wise;” the ant, the coney, (a kind of rabbit) the 
locust and the spider. If he had seen our squir- 
rels, he might have added them to the numb: 


In regard to one of the rarest exhibitions of 
animal instinct, the Oneida Circular has the 
following: 

Some one has deposited in eur cabinet of curi- 
osities a half-dozen butternut shells, in the state 
they were left picked of their kernel by a squir- 
rel. Attention is called to the economy of the 
little rodent, by pencil marks on the paper under 
them, as follows: 

It will be observed 

1. That the opening is on that side of the nut 
which gives access to the flat side of the kernel. 

2. That the opening is nearest to the blunt end 
of the nut, where the most of the kernel lies. 

8. That the opening is no larger than is abso- 
tutely necessary ,—less than half an inch square. 

4. That all of the kernel is extracted. 

How does the — know, before trying, 
exactly where and how the kernel lies? There 
is only one nutin a great hoard which showed 
a liability of the squirrel to make a mistake. 
On this, he began to gnaw on the wrong side, 
but he was evidently deceived by the unusual 
prominence of the line that passes round the 
nut at right angles to the mesial. He soon dis 
covered his mistake, however, and worked round, 
and struck the kernel at the right spot. 











GOING IN OLD RUTS. 

Some people don’t believe in improvements. 
Their idea is to keep to the good old customs of 
other days as the best. The following is an 
amusing instance: 


They say that somewhere in New York, in 
the days of long ago, the honest Dutch settlers 
were in the habit of going to mill with the com 
in one end of the sack, and bricks in the other, 
to keep up the balance. A progressive scion of 
the family tree happened to think there might 
be an easier way, and suggested to his father to 
divide the corn equally in the sack, and so save 
carrying the bricks. 

“Mine poy, how you talks so!” answered the 
indignant father. “I has carried the bricks to 
mill in mine pag for thirty year, and mine fader 
he carry them too; and so did mine grandfader 
too, and you little poy shoost thinks you knows 
more than all of us. _I has von great mind to 
give you von good lickin’ for it;” and the boy 
escaped punishment only because his young 
limbs could run faster than his father’s stout 
Dutch legs. 


A TOUGH BULL. 


A railroad. train in Indiana, the other day, 
struck a bull standing on the track, tossing 1 
against and demolishing the headlight, alter 
which it fell alongside the track, where some of 
the. passenger cars were torn away by collision 
with it. On the return trip, the conductor, not 
seeing the carcass of the animal at the place 
where the accident occurred, inquired at t 
next station what had become of the “‘critter. 

“Why,” responded the station agent, the “ft 
low that owned the bull came round early this 
morning and drove him home.” 
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A max who owes his shoemaker cannot #J 
that his sole is his own. ; 
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For the Companion. 
PATSIE’S HAIR. 

It was a great desire of Patsie’s heart to be 
like Cousin Periwinkle, (whose hair was short,— 
much to her own grief,)—who was taking mu- 
sic lessons and going to singing school. When- 
ever Patsie found the piano left open, her little 
fingers were eager to rattle over the keys, pro- 
ducing an odd accompaniment to her singing. 

She liked “Happy Land” very well, but her 
favorite song was about the 

“Three b’ind mice, 
all ran after the farmer’s ’ife, 
She cut off the tail of the carmin knife.”’ 

In that way she could imitate Periwinkle, to 
her own satisfaction, at least; but her hair still 
troubled her. 

One day she turned away from her doll and 
blocks, to find that auntie was busy sewing. 
Now, whenever auntie took her needle, Patsie 
was usually anxious to do the same. 

“{ guess I’d better sew, too,” said she. “Here’s 
a big darling needle and some broad fred. Won’t 
you fred it for me and make a knot, ov you 
please?” 

“{ wouldn’t sew no®, if I were you,” said 
auntic, for Patsie’s sewing was alavays more hin- 
drance than help. 

“Yes, I would, five or you; ’cause my doll 
needs a new collip very much andeed,” urged 
Patsic, holding up a long strip of cloth she had 
pulled from the rag-bag; but finding that auntie 
was preparing to use the machine, Patsie laid 
aside her needle and thread, and asked if she 
might cut paper dolls. 

“[ should like to make trite a flamly,’’ said 
she; “shall I cut the Youst Pianion?” 

Another paper was supplied in place of the 
Companion, and a bandbox provided for the 
dolls and their clippings. | 

For awhile the box answered its purpose very 
well, but then Patsie turned it into a hat for her- 
self, and was running and laughing from one 
room to another, while the little scraps of paper 
were scattered over the carpet. 





“Now I’ll sit down wid you while you trot 
the bechine,” said Patsie, seating herself direct- 
ly behind auntie’s chair. 

“Click, click, click,” sang the machine, and 
“clip, clip, clip,” went Patsie’s scissors, and 
both together made so much noise that nobody 
heard Periwinkle coming up the stairs, nor knew 
she was in the room till she said,— 

“OPatsic! what are you doing?” 

Auntie turned around to find four of Patsie’s 
long, sunny curls lying in the bandbox, and 
only short, jagged ends of hair left in their 
place; then she, too, said, “O Patsie!”’ 

“Well, L wanted my hair shot, don’t yer see?” 
pleaded Patsic, her bright eyes sparkling with 
fun; “now we’re bofe ter like, aint we, Winkie?” 

But the tears stood in Periwinkle’s blue eyes, 
and auntie looked ready to cry, too, as she lift- 
ed the soft ringlets carefully out of the box and 
laid them away. 

There was no help for it; no gum nor needle 
could put them back, and auntie could only 
console herself with the thought that as hot 
weather was at hand, the long curls, which were 
80 pretty for others to see, would not be so 
Pleasant for Patsie to wear. 

“This afternoon,” said she, “we will go to the 
barber’s, and have your hair nicely cut.’ 

Patsie ran at once te grandma’s room to tell 
the news.. 

“O gramma! gram! gramher!” shouted she, 
“we're going down town, and I’m going to 


than her feet. 


my queaky boots, and—my parasong, and—and 
—what else?” | 
She was so impatient for the time to come | 
that she could hardly eat her dinner; and when 
at last she started, her happiness seemed com- 
plete. 

“No, chicks,” said she, to the hens that fol- 
lowed her to the gate, “‘you can’t go with us; 
we’re going down town!” 

All the long way her feet went hopping up 
and down, and her tongue went still quicker 


Presently they came to the striped pole that 
told where the barber did his work, and then 
words failed her. 

Never, in her life, did she sit stiller than when 
she was seated in the large arm-chair, with two 
big cushions under her to bring her within 
reach, with a long, striped apron wrapped close 
around her neck and covering her all over, and 
with the barber’s shears snip, snip, snipping all 
around her head. 





And that is how Patsie came to have her hair 
“shot.” M. T. OG. 
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For the Companion. 


TO THE CHILDREN. 
Come, children, I’ll tell you a story, 
Now don’t get impatient, I pray; 
’Tis of an old man who does all he can 
To make children happy, they say. 


He comes in the month of December, 
(Now can’t you all guess who I mean?) 

He comes in the night, and he leaves before light; 
Ah, that’s why he never is seen! 


He wears a fur coat with big pockets, 
Stuffed out just as full as can be, 

With the nicest of toys for the girls and the boys, 
And sometimes he don’t forget me! 


Sometimes he will find an old stocking, 
That seems very ragged and thin, 

Then you may be sure he remembers the poor 
And fills it clear up to the brim. 


“They say” that he hides in the chimney, 
’Till “‘little folks’’ all are abed, 

And then he pops out and goes peeping about, 
Without any hat on his head. 


He hunts for the little ones’ stockings, 
And when he has filled every one, 

He blows out his light, and then slips out of sight 
As fast as his fat legs can run. 


He's jolly good-natured and happy; 
Kind-hearted I’m sure he is, too! 
To come when it snows, and fill little red hose; 
I think it is funny, don’t you? 
Aunt CLaRa. 


or 





“IT ISN’T FEDDERS.” 

One morning little Lulu was playing on her 
mainma’s bed. Standing up as stiff and straight 
as a Chinese doll, she would play that she faint- 
ed away, and that some kind friend caught her 
“dust in time.” Then she would fall back, and 
the soft pillows would stretch out their loving 
white arms to her, and down she would go, 
“dust as e-a-s-y.” 
Soon her mother came in, and seeing some 
little brown shoe heels mixed up among her 
snowy ruffics, pulled the fainting lady out. 
“Get right off the bed, Lulu, dear,” said she, 
as she left the room. But little Miss Gymnas- 
tics was by no means tired of the fun, and did 
not hesitate to keep right on. One more faint, 
then another, and another. 
“O, it’s dust spendid! ony if ma hadn’t have 
came.” (She never did care for grammar.) Pret- 
ty soon she threw herself down, as she had done 
twenty-three times before, but alas, instead of 
the soft pillows, she fell upon the foot-board 
and nearly fainted “for true,” for she was badly 
hurt. Hearing the cry, her mother came. 
“QO, mamma,” she said, wofully, “after ou 
says top it idn’t fedders any more!” 
Little children, isn’t it generally the case, 
that when you go right on after you are told to 
stop, it “isn’t feathers any more”? 
The Bible says so, I believe. Look in Prov. 





whear my new dress, and—my bess hat, and— 


PRrsIcrans, Ministers, Lawyers, and thousands of oth- 
ers, have used the Waste Pine ¢ ompodsed for Throat and 
Lung Diseases and Kidney Complaints, and found it just 
what was wanted. It is truly a remarkable remedy. 





$25 A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. er agg 
sent f-ee. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. ll- 





FLORA, BOTANY. 
The latest, best, most popular Botanical Text Books. 


By ASA GRAY, M.D., 


Fisher Professor of Natural Science in Harvard 
University. 





PUBLISHED BY 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New Yorx. 





The world-wide reputation of PROF. GRAY is suffi- 
cient guaranty for the scientific accuracy of his books; 
their popularity, «vinced by a sale greater than that of 
all others combined, shows that in claiming for them 
comprehensiveness of scope, exactness and clearness of 
te and scientific analysis of Plants, 
and beauty of illustrations, we claim only their due; 
they have no equals in any respect. 


Gray’s “‘How Plants Grow’!...+..+++++..800 








A Botany for Young People. Hand ly Ill 
Geog) - eusons in Boteny. 802 Draw- 
p opecgcesccccvecsocoose eocvccccceese SL LO 


Gray’s A 0c and Field Book of 

BREF. 00000000000 ceeeceeccceccs coroe 2 00 
This -sgeven a complete key to the vegetable 
and floral Physiology, Family and Genera of all common 
Plants, native or exotic, found east of the Mississippi, in 
gardens, fields, forests, or in ordinary conservatories; 
giving their common, English names; whence they 
came, how they may be recognized, and for what they 
are, or may be used. 


Gray’s Manual of Botany..............$1 75 
Gray’s Lessons and Manual. lvol... 2 50 
Gray’s Manual, with Mosses, etc. Ill’d 300 
Gray’ eas Structural and weeennnpanes 
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Flora of rthe Southern Paited States, 
By A. w. Chapman, M. D. 1lvol...... 


THE NATIONAL 
Primary School Slates. 
Prepared for Primary and Intermediate Schools. 
This Slate is designed to g've the elementary princi- 
ples of WRITING and DRAWING—twin sisters. The 
copies are printed en the frames, directly upon the wood, 


and have been prepared with great care by a Principal of 
one of our Normal Schools. 


3 00 


No. 1 Slate gives Exercises in Straight Line Drawings, 
with simple figures. 


No. 2 Slate gives Exercises in Writing and Curved line 
Drawings, together with figures more difficult. 


Price. 0.020000 cceccccccccccceedO CtS. 
PUBLISHED BY 
WILDE, BOWLER & CO., 
PuBLisHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


HAVE YOU ?P 


ee have you seen a Well of the New Series of 


ERRY'S MUSEUM? then, sit down at once 


and write a letter to 


HORACE B. FULLER, 
14 Bromfield St., Boston, 
enclosing 10 cents, and you will get by return maila 


specimen number, with a Premium List of 150 articles 
offered for new subscribers 


Splendid Premiums are Given for New Sub- 
scribers. 


THE MUSEUM 


Is the oldest Illustrated Magazine for the Young publish- 
ed in Yo United States; it has lately been enlarged and 
much roved, and in its new form is ercelkd by nune 
and an led but by few. te fora Year, only $1 50. 
Try tt for Six Months, only Ti cents Tryit for Th-ee 
M nths (Jan., Feb. and Mar. ), Onsy 2 cenis. Try it for 


One Month, only 10 cents. 
“No entertainment so cheap as reading, because none 
so lasting. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


The Press is wnanimous in giving Merry's Mussum 
the most flattering notwes. 

“None know it but to love; 

Nor name it but to praise."’ 

“This Magazine,"* the Wercester Spy discovers 
really conducted with noteworthy tact and ability.’ 
“This excellent Magazine,” writes the editor of the Cai- 
cago Tribune, “is handsomely 1 ea and deserves 
weil of all juvenile readers."’ repeat,"’ see #rovi- 
dence Journal, **tor young folks there is nothing better 
than Merry‘s Museum.* 
We could fill several columns with similar testimony 
to the excellence of MEuRY's MusEUM. These ex:racts 
are presented only to show you that the Magazine has 
no superior, and that you cannot afford to be without it, 


Try it 12! Try it 6! 

Try it 3! Try it 1! 
= an “pr read be ages —_ ioeeet and profit. 

aT tA ry on aY Tu wa AND 

cir? > solicit taubscriptions é fA ‘oa time favorite 
Merrr's Museum. Adire 

ned HOR ACE 1 B. eu. Publisher, 
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4 Bromfield st., Boston. 
pangtosraphic Wonders.— THE LORD'S 
gee cee ee on a spot almost invisible to the 
= e, affixed to a Microscopic Lens so powe rful that every 
word is easily read—the whole in a 
Ivory case with ring, combining a Beautiful Watch 
Charm witb a Great Curiosity. Price, 50 cts. Also, THB 
TEN COMMANDA LENTS, same Style and price. Both 
jos received direct from Paris, and sent, post-paid, on 
Boston of price, by ADAMS & CUO., 25 Bromtield fa 
oston. —lw 
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CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


Perr s Worm Tea, 2 rafe and effectual VEa- 
SS for Worms, Worm Fits and Worm Fe- 
ver. Price, 25cts. Sold by Burr & Perry, Wholesale 
Druggists, 26 Tremont St., Boston, and by dealers gene= 
rally. 10-t£ 


WANTED.—Agents in all parts of the United 
States to sell our great book for the million, viz.,. THE 
LIFE OF THE LATE GEO. PEABODY, illustrated 
and published at a price sulted to the times. 

B. 1b. RUSSELL, Boston, Mass. 








Family School for Boys.- Eight boys, from 
ctght years. of cr e aml upward, can be received into the 
family of oughton, Marlboro’, N. H. Instruction 
given in a the English branches, and in Latin and Gree k, 
if desired. Number strictly limited to ey Varticu- 
lars by mail. 

REFERENCES.—Rey. G, Lyman, Rev. 

IL P. Os; vod, Dr. S. A. Richardson iMurlbons y 
Hon, re: . Frost, Chelsea, Ms.; Rev. J. A. Leach, Keene. 
N.HLs L. F. Ward, Darnarditen, Ms.; Rev. ‘ 
a8, Moctutrhige Centre, Ms. lo- ow 


F. Cook, Nev. 





Books, Magazines, Music, Youth’s Com- 
panion, &c.. &c., bound in any de sired style, at low pri- 
ces, by C. HERSEY, 179 Washington St,, ‘Buston, 9—4w 








li—lw No.1 Cornhill, Bost 
Vick’s 

FLORAL GUIDE 
For 1870. 





& HcNDRED AND TWENTY THOUSAND copies of 
vick's ILLUSTRAIED CATALOGUE OF SrEDS 
AND FLUKAL GUIDE have already been circulated. 
It is elegant. printed on fine tinted paper, with about 200 
fine wood Engravings of Flowers and Vegetables, and a 
beautiful CoLorep Pate, consisting ef seven varieties 
of Phlox Drummondii, making a fine 


BOUQUET OF PHLOXES. 


It is the most beautiful, as well as the most instructive 
FLonkaL Guipg published, giving plain and thorough di- 
rections for the 


Culture of Flowers and Vegetables. 


The Frorat Gu gt by ublished for the benefit of my 
—— but will urwarded to all who apply by 
mail, tor TEN CENTS, which is not half the cost. 


Address 
ll—2w JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 





THE BEST PLACE 
TO BUY 
CARPHETINGS, 
OILCLOTHS, &o., 


—Is AT— 


GOLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNIGHT'S, 


‘IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 


33 Washington Street, Boston. 
10—6w 


The Mothers’ Journal 
FREB! 


Send stamp and your address, and we will send youa 
copy without —-. No mother or family can afford to 
be withoutit. Now in its 35th year. eh illustrated 
with steel and wood engravings. Monthly, at $2 per 
rr a ae ae atiere begin at any time, or back numbers 
supplie 
Saar canvasser wanted for every church. Cash Will 
be paid Yor new subscribers. Address, for specimen and 
particula.s, “MOTHEKS’ JOURNAL, Chicago, Ill. 10 -2w 


YOUR NAMF—Cut in Stencil, any style letters, a 
marking clothing, with genuine Indelible Ink ko a Steel 








GREGORY’S SEED CATALOGUE. 
MY ANNUAL CATALOGUE, containing a list of 
Many novelties, besides all the standard vegetables of 
the garden (over 100 cf whuh are «f my own growing), 
with a choice list of Flower Sced, will be forwarded 
gratis toall. I warrant my seed shall prove as repre- 
sented. I warrant it shall reach each purchaser. I war 
rant all money forwarded shall reach me. Send for a 
Catalogue. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

9~6w Marblehead, Mass. 


BOSTON WEEKLY SPECTATOR, 
29 Court St., Boston. 


A Largo Quarto of News, Art, Literature, Business 
and Agriculture. 





The aim is to fPesent a Family paper of unsurpassed 
general excellence: its Editorials candid, temperate, and 
of a high order of literary merit; its Stories unobjection- 
able, but alive with interest; its News reliable and fresh; 
its Prices Current carefully revised and accurate; its 
Market Reports of Dry Goods, Wool, Boot and Shoe 
Leather, Lumber, Live Stock, and Produce, as full and 
faithful as ible. In short, it is quite invaluable and 
indispensable to the family of the country gentleman. 
Send fur specimen number. Price, $2 per annum, in ad- 
vance. &—low 





PIANO FORTES 


From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 
to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 


6—3m WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange St., Boston. 
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TO THE WORKING CLASS\—We are now prepared 
to furnish all classes with constant employment at home 
the whole of the time or for the spare moments. Business 
new, sent end presses je. Persons of either sex easily 
— from 50c to $5 per evening, and a proportional sum 

by devoting their whole time to the business. Boys and 
girls earn nearly as muchas men. That albwho see this 
notice may send their address, and test the business, we 
make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not well 
satisfied, we will send $1 to © pay, for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to 
commence work on, a: d a copy 0 The Peopie’s Litera- 
ry Companion—one ‘of the largest and best family news- 
papers 3 published—all sent free by mail. Fenter, if ALLEN 
want permanent, profitable work, address E, C. 

& CO., Augusta, Maine. ~ 


PIAINO-FORTES. 

Pianos of every description, at prices varying from $75 
to $275. Each Piano warranted actafvotery ts eve every par- 
ticular. A ND, 

1-3m No. 289 Washington Street. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
All materials for OIL WATER COLORS, and Paste. 
Painting and Drawing, pomp | Flower Making, &c., whole- 

















Stamp or Brand, for marking tools, &c., atJA we Ss, a 
Washington Street, Boston. 





11: 6.—Little Corporal. 


sale and re ZR, Importer, 
-l-3im 322 Washington St., Boston, 
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THE YOUTHS 


COMPANION. 
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TERMS: 
SupscripTion Price of the Companron is 


$1 50, if paid in advance 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


The 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER, 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—The Publishers must be noti- 
fled by letter when a subscriber wishes his paper stopped. 
All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinucd. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper issent. Your name cannot be found on our byoks 
Unless this is done. 

Letters to 


ublishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & 


30., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
MY PENS. 

Variety, it is said, is the spice of life. I there- 
fore use a number of different pens. How could 
the Youth’s Companion present such a variety 
of delightful styles of writing if he had not a 
number of different pens at his command. 

Let me introduce you to some of my chief aids 
in the task of conveying my thoughts to my 
readers. 

I will present you first tomy Reep Pen. I 
place him first because his family is the most 
ancient. His great-great-grandparents—a long 
way back—aided in transmitting to us the sacred 
books of the Bible. Moses, David, Isaiah prob- 
ably used just such pens as this one, which 
now lies before me. Homer, too, and the other 
Greeks, with the Latins also—though they some- 
times scratched their letters with an iron stylus 
on boards covered with wax—must have used a 
reed when they wrote on papyrus or parchment. 

Very likely this pen, too, has a history. It 
may ance have been a “reed shaken by the 
wind,” on that famous River Nile, whose sources 
Dr. Livingstone is said to have discovered at last, 
(and been devoured as a wizard). Or it may 
have grown on the banks of tlre Indus, and been 
shaken by the hand of some windy story-teller, 
or Hindu imitator of the Thousand aad One 
Nights (or Alif Laila, as the Arabs call that 
wonderful book). 

I acknowledge I have not much for this pen 
todo. He leads an easy life, for I fear if I wrote 
much with my reed I should have no reader. 
Ile generally lies quiet in my pen-fold, and when 
he comes out, it is more for show than for use. 
But sometimes—not often—I write a little Ara- 
bic or Persian, and then he displays his adapta- 
tion for that backward and crakped style of 
writing. 

If any of my readers wish to see a specimen 
of this, they may find one on the title-page of 
auy book published by Carteton, of New York. 
That queer-looking figure in the middle of the 
page is “Kitab,” the Arabic for “book.” 

Next in order of antiquity come my QuiLus. 
How glad I am that their scratching, nibbing, 
splitting, blotting days are over! Still they were 
a great improvement on the reed family; and 
who can count how many great, immortal works 
were written with quills! Mine come inte uso 
only when ink is plentifyl or heavy strokes are 
necessary. 

Ah! my quills! you once doubtless flew in tne 
wing of some goose across the Baltic Sea, till at 
last you fell out in the month of June in Russia. 
Now you take your flight only across my page 
—perhaps you think still in the wing of a great 
goose—and it is I whe fall eut with you, because 
yeu do not rush along as fast as you should. 
Perhaps you ‘have been spoiled by the process 


you have gone through since. For you have 


been soaked in water, mixed with alum and se- 
da, and scraped, and had all the pith taken out 
of you, and have not quite recovered your 
strength, notwithstanding the hot sand bath 
and the point you have had given you. 

There are other pens now as serviceable as 
quills, but where shall we find an equally light 
and graecful penholder as the white feather of 
the quill? 





Quills, it has been said, are pinions taken from 
the wing of one goose to diffuse the opinions of 
another, and STEEL pens (to the numerous race 

| of which my readers need no introduction), it 
| may be said, are often steel-traps for ideas, and 
| those who steal them. 
| ‘These pens of steel are like the dark spirits of 
|old. Their name is legion. They look fair and 
| bright at first, but are soon corrupted. They 
| seem specially appropriate to letters of gossip 
| und newspaper abuse. Many a man’s reputa- 
‘tion has thus been murdered with cold steel. 
The Steel family has many branches, not all 
| equally ignoble, but all date their origin in this 
iron age. “True as steel” is a proverb, but it 
, surely does not apply to pens. 

My articles are all written by the tried and 

true friend, to (not with) whom I new present 
| vou—my GOLD PEN. In worth he far exceeds 
| all the rest. For five years he has been my con- 
stant assistant. All he asks is to be kept clean, 
and he is always ready. No matter to him 
whether the ink be black or blue, red or violet, 
he conveys it with eoual distinctness to the pa- 
per. 

Ishould not venture to tell you all I have 
written by his aid—letters of love and friend- 
ship, of business and pleasure, articles grave 
and gay. I cling to my old friend with affec- 
tion, and dread the thought that by some acci- 
dent he may yet break one of his limbs or lose 
his diamond point. For even the best of pens, 
as well as of men, are mortal. 

There lies in my desk now an old soldier, who 
has only one leg to stand upon. He lost the 
other while at sea, in the service of his country. 
He is now, having earned an honorable dis- 
charge, carefully wrapped in tissue-paper and 
laid up asin an asylum. Still good pens, like 
good people, have the promise of a long life, and 
there are none so good as gold. 





VARIETY. 


BALLOONING DANGEROUS. 

’Tis rather hard for an acronaut, in addition 
to dangers from wind and water, to be shot at. 
But balloon ascensions are so rare in the South- 
ern States, that many people have never seen 
one, and may shoot at it in ignorance. Mr. 
King was recently exposed to this danger in 
Georgia: 


Mr. Samuel A. King, the well known sero- 
naut, had a most eventful balloon voyage in 
Georgia, on the 9th inst. He ascended from Au- 
gusta ata quarter past four o’clock, P. M., and 
only three hours anda half later landed one 
hundred and thirty miles north-cast of that city. 
In the early part of the journey he had a lively 
race with a railroad train bound for Charleston, 
and beat it easily, notwithstanding the engineer 
of the latter crowded on all steam, as was after- 
ward learned. 

At several places guns were discharged, in 
one or two instances evidently at the balloon, 
but the aeronaut was at too great a height to 
fear any injury. 

A good part of the voyage was over a desolate 
and sparsely populated country, and in the 
course of it he passed over the swamps in the 
vicinity of the Santee River, which, being over- 
flowed by the river for miles, presented a most 
uninviting appearance. 

In descending he struck against a skeleton of 
a& tall pine tree, which broke beneath the weight 
of the basket, the gas immediately escaping 
from the balloon, and basket and occupant 
dropped a distance of from fifty to sixty feet. 
Mr. King was pretty well shaken up, but not 
much hurt, and was able to make his way to the 
house of some colored people near by, where he 
was very hospitably treated. 


—___————- 


A NOBLE INDIAN, 
Wash-a-kie, the chief of the Snake Indians, 
seems one of those men who believe in the sa- 
credness of the pledged word. The following 

incident is related concerning him: 


This noble old man, in 1864, when some of his 
young men, under a rebellious chief, went off to 
fight the whites, followed them, and remon- 
strated with them; and, when they refused to 
listen to his voice, he sat down, covered his head 
with his blanket, and mourned for them as for 
the dead. The old chicf soon had his revenge, 
however, for the rebellious band was caught by 
Gen. Conner, and nearly all killed. Those who 
escaped came back, and humbly asked Wash-a- 
kie to receive them into the tribe again; but he 
sternly refused, and, for nearly a year, would 
not see them. At last, softened by the petitions 
of his people, the old chief pardoned the rebel- 
lious warriors, deprived their chief of his author- 
ity, received them back, and appointed a new 
chief over them. All this was done from a con- 
viction of duty, to comply strictly with the 
terms of his treaty, and show the white Father, 
as he said, that he “‘would be his friend at home, 
as he had promised in the council, and as the 
white Father had written it on the paper.” 
What noble conduct! What a lesson to our 
government, and the monarchs of Europe! 
Where is the king who might not gather wis- 
| dom from this savage, and learn fo stand by 














“what he had agreed to in council, and written 
on the paper?” 
ee een 
¥ 
ROOTS GROWING IN THE AIR. 

Mr. Wallace, in his “Malay Archipelago,” 
gives an account of some trees whose roots are 
seventy or eighty feet in the air, having started 
from that height to find soil for nourishment: 


More rarely are found trees which appear to 
have begun growing in mid air, and from the 
same point send out wide-spreading branches 
above and acomplicated pyramid of roots de- 
scending for seventy or eighty feet to the ground 
below, and so spreading on every side that one 
can stand in the very centre with the trunk of 
the tree immediately overhead. Trees of this 
character are found all over the archipelago. 

I believe that they originated as parasites, 
from seeds carried by birds and dropped in the 
fork of some lofty tree. Hence descend aerial 
roots, clasping and ultimately destroying the 
supporting tree, which is in time entirely re- 
placed by the humble plant which was at first 
dependent on it. The advantage of quicker ac- 
cess to light, and warmth, and air, which is 
gained in one way by climbing plants, is here 
gained by a forest tree, which has the means of 
starting in life at an elevation which others can 
only attain after many years of growth, and 
then only when the ‘all of some tree has made 
room for them. 

—_—_>—___—_. 


BIG BELLS. 


We have some large bells in this country, but 
they are of puny size compared with many in 
the Old World: 


In China bells have been made of enormous 
weight. Nankin was anciently famous for the 
largeness of its bells. At Pekin there were seven 
bells cast in the reign of Zoulo, each weighing 
120,000 pounds. The sound of the largest Chi- 
nese bell was very poor, owing to its being 
struck with a piece of wood, instead of a metal 
clapper. A bell given to the cathedral of Mos- 
cow by the Czar Godunof weighed 288,000 lbs., 
and another given by the Empress Ann, proba- 
bly the largest in the known world, weighed 
432,000 pounds. The great bell at St. Paul’s 
weighs between 11,000 and 12,000 pounds, and 
is ten feet in diameter. On this bell is inscribed 
“Richard Phelps made me, 1716;” and Peter 
Cunningham, in his ‘‘“Hand-book for London,” 
tells us that it “tis never used except for strikin 
of the hour, and for tolling at the deaths an 
funerals of any of the Royal Family, the Bish- 
ops of London, and should he die in his mayor- 
alty, the Lord Mayor.” We believe, however, 
that it tolled at the funeral of Lord Nelson, and 
at the deaths and funerals of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Dean Milman. 


———_¢—— 
“OBSTINATE AS A MULE.” 


¥shall refute this proverb, says Mons. Hum- 
bert, by saying that when the Duke de Ven- 
dome was crossing the Pyrenees on his way 
from France to Spain, he often saw contests be- 
tween mules and their drivers. ‘To the shame 
of mankind,” he says, “I noticed that, in almost 
every case, the mules were in the right, and the 
obstinacy was on the side of the muleteers.” 
If animals could speak, they might often say to 
their owners, “You are fools enough to judge 
us by yourselves.” 

aaaniaareliaieciamatns 


A WITTY FATHER, 


A boy took a walk with his father on Wash- 
ington Street, Providence, and as they were 
passing the Insane Retreat, the son asked — 

“Father, why don’t we ever see any faces at 
the window when we walk by the retreat?” 

The good man mused over the conundrum a 
moment, and then made answer as follows: 

“Because, my son, their heads are turned.” 

It was an ingenious solution of the problem, 
and satisfied the inquiring juvenile mind. 

Ie eee 
SIGNS. 

It is a good sign to seea man do an act of 
charity—a bad sign to hear him boast of it. It 
is a good sign to see a man wipe the perspira- 
tion from his brow—bad to see him wipe his 
lips when he comes out of a cellar. It is a good 
sign to see a woman dress with neatness—bad 
to seo her husband sued for finery. 

—— + 


Hooxkep.—An unconscious, but comical play 
upon words was made by a little girl, not long 
since, while relating to a sympathizing lady the 
loss of two pet calves. ‘‘What caused their 
death?” said the lady. “O,”’ was the answer, 
“one was hooked to death, and the other died 
on its own hook.” 


Ir is strange how early children will begin to 
take what does not belong to them. Wesawa 
little rogue the other day, barely two years of 
age, (ah! you may stare!) who had his father’s 
eyes, and his mother’s nose. 


Tue New York Herald calls'an oyster a ma- 
rine acephalous mollusk of the lamellibranchi- 
ate order of the genus ostrea. And to think it 
is fried in crumbs! 


A COLORED man in Texas went into a black- 
smith’s shop with his coat-tail pocket full of 
powder. When he came out, he made a hole in 
the roof. 


“Pa, how many legs has a ship?” 

“A ship has no legs, my child.” 

“Why, pa, the paper says she draws twenty 
feet, and she runs before the wind.” 


WHEN is a blow from a lady welcome? 
When she strikes you agreeably. 


Do not choose your friend by his looks. 
“Handsome shoes often pinch the feet.” 
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Covcus.—The admini jon of dicinal prepara. 
tions in the form of a /ozexge is of all mo ‘es the most eli- 
gible and- convenient, more especially az regards s 
Coven RemEpy. “Browy’s BRONCHIAL TrocH 5," or 
Cough Lozenges, allay irritati a which induces coy h- 
ing, giving instant relicf in Bronchitis, Hoarseness, Jy. 
fluenza, and Consumptive and Asthmatic complaints, 

ll-lw 








TRIED, TESTED, AND APPROVED, for forty years—The 
Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. Get the genuine. Prices, 
$1 and 50 cents. *ll-lw 





“THEY CusE!"' What cures? AYER'S CHERRY 
PECTORAL fora om. AYER'S PILLS for a pur 
gative, and AYER'’S SARSAPARILLA tor the com. 
plaints that require an alterative medicine. ll—2w 





I WAS CURED of Deafness and Catarrh by a simple 
remedy, and will send the receipt free. 
*ll—3meop Mas. M C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J, 





Have You Reap the opirfions of the leading 
of the country in reference to the papess 


New England Farmer, 
which have ap d in our col ons the past few 
weeks? If not, do not fail, before entering on your 
spring work, to send stamp for specimen and premium 
list. You will find it all we claim for it. 

“l—lw 





R. P. EATON & CO., Boston, Mass, 


WANTED-AGENTS. 


$75 to $200 per month, every where, male 
and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider in a most superior manner, 
Price, only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We wil] 
ay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
autiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch."" Every second stitch can be cut, 
and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing 
it. We pay Agents from $75 to 9200 per month and ex- 
penses, or &8 commissfon from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., ViTISBURGH, 
J 





PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CAUTIVN.—Beware of all Agents selling Machines 
under the same name as ours, unless they can showa 
Certificate of agency signed byus. We shall not hold 
ourselves responsible for wortMess Machines sold by 
ovher parties, and shall prosecute all parties either sellin; 
or using Machines under this name to the full extent o 
the law, unless such Machines were obtained from us or 
our agents. Do not be :mposed upon by parties who copy 
our advertisement and circulars, and offer worthless Ma- 





chines at a less price. —4iw 
AMATEUR 
Cultivator’s Guide 
TO THE 


FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDEN. 





24th edition of this popular work, which has met with 
so much favor in the past, is now re + It has been re- 
written and improved, printed with new type, andon 
fine paper, illustrated with a beautiful Lithograph, and 
many other fine engravings from nature. It contains 
full description of the culture of over 1500 varieties of 
Flowers and Vegetables; also descriptive list of the 
novelties of the present season; to which is added a col- 
lection of 200 choice French Hybrid Gladiolus. This 
work, we feel fid will favorably with 
any similar one. 


From Levi Bartlett, Warner, N. H. 


“I have received a copy of F pwnd superbly gotten up 

Amateur Cultivator’s Guide. 1 think it far ahead of any 

thing of the kind ever before issued from the American 
ress."* 





Sent to any address upon receipt of 25 cents for paper 
cover, and 50 cents for tastefully bound in cloth. 

WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
*6—d4weop 


MAPLE LEAVES 


Is the Bsst, the Most Poputar and the CHEarsst 
Magazine published. 

It contains Sketches, Tales, Useful aud Scientific Arti- 
cles, Stories for Boys and Girls, Puzzles, Llustrations, 
etc., etc., etc. 

Only Fifty Cents a Year. 
Send in your subscriptions without delay. Specimen 
copies and premium list sent on 5 of six cents. 
Address 0, A. ROORBACH, 
102 Nassau Street, New York. 
Say in what paper you saw this advertisement. 6-tf 








Snow Flakes in Fire. A new and beautiful 
amusement for winter evenings. “These produce 
the most brilliant and star-like corruscations." 

‘ cents. 

Oriental Mysteries. ‘They create the greatest 
astonishment and perplexity."’ Price, 25 cents. 

Drawing-Room Photography. “Photographs 
may be produced from them instantaneously.’ 

Price cents. 

Instantaneous Vegetation. This is a chemi- 
cally prepared paper, that burns slowly, leaving the 
ashinan upright position, having the shape and col- 
er of a green shrub or fern, grotesque in appearance, 
with curiously formed leaves. 25 cents. 

The Egyptian Mystery. Wonderful and Cu- 
rious. Price, 25 cents.“ 

Colored Fires. Ked, Green, Blue, White and 
Violet. Price, 25cents each. 

Chinese Parlor Sights. Very pretty. 25cts. 

Drawing-Room Lightning. Price, 25 cents. 

Magic Cigar Lights. Very comical. Amusing 
tw play a harmless practical joke on a fiiend. 

Pr800...0000-c000. 25 cents 


(er Any of the above sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. Send stamp for a complete catalogue. 
Address orders to 


oO. A. ROORBACH, 
~—tf 102 Nassau St., New York. 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 


The Wonder of the Ago--with single, eye-pointed Nee- 
dle. Simpie, Cheap, Reliable—for Family nse, Agents 
wanted every where to introduce them. Address H1NK- 
Ley Kni?tinc MacningE Co., Bath Me., or 176 Broad- 
way, New York. *4—l3w 


Bre athe Pure Air! 


Sunday School Rooms, Churches, City and Town 
Halls, Dwelling Houses, School Houses, Work- 
shops, Drying-Rooms, &c., satisfactorily Ventilated 
By the U. S. Ventilation Co. .... Boston. 


Hundreds of cases of perfe t success. Reliable local 
agents want d. 9—3weop 


F HOW MADE FROM 
Vi E AR CIDER, WINE, MO- 
® LASSES, OR SOR- 


GHUM, in Ten Hours, without using drugs. 














For Circulars, address F. |. SA Vinegar Makec 
Cromwell, Conn, = 
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